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SAMMY 


Gloria  Sileo 

ONE  DAY  when  Sammy  was  twelve 
years  old,  he  burst  breathlessly 
into  the  tenement  flat  where  his 
mother  was  cooking  supper  and  shout- 
ed, "Mom,  hey  Mom,  guess  what?  I'm 
going  to  be  a  prize  fighter!" 

"A  prize  fighter,  Sammy?  You 
crazy?  You  got  to  finish  school  first. 
Hear  you  talk."  His  mother  went  on 
with  the  cooking. 

"Honest,  Mom,  I  am.  Frankie, 
Jimmy,  Pete — they  all  said  so.  You 
should  see  how  I  licked  Joe  Adams 
after  school  today,  Mom.  He  ain't  go- 
ing to  pick  on  me  anymore.  I  guess 
I  showed  him.  And  you  know  what. 
Mom?  I  hit  him  so  hard,  he  was  out 
for  five  minutes.  Honest!"  Sammy 
danced  around  the  kitchen  with  his 
little  fists  clenched,  making  lunges  at 
an  invisible  opponent  on  the  other 
side  of  the  kitchen  table. 

"Now,  Sammy,  stop  that — stop,  I 
say!  A  prize  fighter,  hmph!  Next  week 
you'll  probably  want  to  be  a  fireman. 


and   the  week  after   that,   a   baseball 
player." 

Young  as  he  was,  Sammy  had  made 
up  his  mind.  He  already  knew  how 
much  training  it  would  take  to  be  a 
really  good  fighter  and  he  had  prom- 
ised himself  that  even  if  it  took  him 
ten  years  to  learn  how  to  fight,  he 
wouldn't  give  up.  Ten  years  seems 
like  a  very  long  time  to  a  twelve  year 
old.  Not  that  Sammy  worried  though. 
He  figured  that  with  lots  of  practise, 
it  wouldn't  take  half  that  long. 

When  Sammy  was  seventeen,  he 
quit  school.  He  had  one  more  term 
to  go,  and  all  his  teachers  said  he 
was  very  foolish  to  quit,  especially 
since  he  was  getting  along  so  well. 
But  what  did  that  matter,  thought 
Sammy,  and  his  friends  agreed  with 
him,  when  he  had  a  chance  to  fight  in 
the  Golden  Gloves  tournament. 

"Gee,  Mom,"  Sammy  said  when  he 
broke  the  news  to  her  and  she  cried 
like  Sammy  had  never  seen  her  cry 
before,  "Gee,  you  don't  need  a  diploma 
to  be  prize  fighter.  You'll  see.  I'll  be 
so  famous  some  day,  you'll  forget  I 
never  finished   school." 

"Sammy,  it's  not  that,"  said  his 
mother.  "Sammy,  you're  too  young  to 
fight."  And  then  she  added  wistfully," 
I  always  hoped  you  would  go  on  to 
college  and  become  a  doctor  or  a 
lawyer." 

But  Sammy's  mind  was  made  up. 
Three  months  later,  he  won  the 
Golden  Gloves  tournament.  He  was  in 
fine  form,  the  newspaper  said.  His 
punches  were  strong,  his  timing  was 
good,  he  was  fast  on  his  feet.  From 
then  on,  it  was  one  bout  after  another 
— first  as  an  amateur  and  then  up 
the  scale  of  the  professionals.  Sammy 
was  getting  near  the  top.  He  was  ful- 
filling his  whole  life's  dream. 
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But  Sammy  wasn't  destined  to  get 
to  the  top  just  yet.  With  a  sudden  im- 
pact, the  war  that  everyone  had  been 
talking  about,  came — the  war  that 
Sammy  hadn't  even  thought  about. 

He  came  home  one  day  and  told 
his  mother,  "Mom,  I'm  going  to  stop 
fighting  and — " 

"Sammy",  she  cried,"  tell  me  again. 
You're  going  to  stop  fighting?" 

"Now  Mom,  don't  get  excited. 
What  I  wanted  to  tell  you  was  that 
I  enlisted  in  the  Navy — yeah,  me! 
Can  you  picture  me  in  uniform. 
Mom?" 

Sammy's  mother  did  not  answer. 
She  wished  she  had  never  spoken 
against  the  fighting.  At  least,  when  he 
fought,  he  never  went  too  far  from 
home,  and  if  he  did,  he  always  came 
back.  But  now,  the  Navy — 

Sammy  liked   being   in  the   Navy. 

All  the  other  boys  looked  up  to  him 

because  he  was  a  fighter  and  because 

he  gave  them  tips  on  boxing.  Sammy 

became  boxing  instructor  at  boot  camp 

and  he  was  able  to  spend  most  of  his 

free  time  working  out  in  the  gym.  But 

when  Sammy  knew  he  was  being  sent 

overseas,  he  wrote  to  his  mother — 

Mom  darling, 

I  don't  think  I'll  be  here  much 
longer,  so  you'd  better  not  send  me 
any  more   packages.   I   feel   better 
than  ever.  I  bet  I  could  take  on 
those    Germans   and   Japs   single- 
handed. 

Sammy's  mother  smiled  when  she  read 
the  letter.  That  was  her  Sammy.  He 
hadn't  changed.  Still  the  same  deter- 
mination to  get  into  the  fight.  The 
rest  of  the  letter  was  about  his  friends. 
How  were  they?  What  were  they  do- 
ing? And  then,  at  the  end  of  the  letter, 
he  wrote,  "I'm  in  a  hurry  for  this 
mess  to  be  over.  Mom.  The  sooner  it 
ends,  the  sooner  I'll  be  home  with  you, 
and  the  sooner  I'll  be  back  in  the  ring." 
There  weren't  too  many  letters  after 
that.  Sammy  had  said  that  he  probably 


wouldn't  get  much  of  a  chance  tc 
write.  "But  don't  worry,  Mom.  I'm, 
thinking  of  you  all  the  time." 

The  years  went  quickly.  Always  the 
same  routine  for  Sammy's  mother. 
Read  the  newspapers  for  the  casualty 
lists,  watch  for  the  mailman,  write 
faithfully  and  send  packages,  even 
though  Sammy  said  he  didn't  need 
anything.  Sammy  would  write  once  in 
a  while,  just  a  short  letter,  saying  that 
he  was  okay  and  not  to  worry. 

When  the  war  ended,  Sammy  came 
home.  His  mother  went  to  see  him 
at  the  hospital.  He  had  been  wounded, 
the  letter  said,  shrapnel  in  the  head. 
At  first,  Sammy's  mother  had  felt  ter- 
rible. Her  friends  reassured  her  that 
Sammy  would  be  all  right  until  at  last, 
she  had  convinced  herself  of  the  fact. 

Sammy  looked  so  strange  when  she 
saw  him  at  the  hospital.  She  wanted 
to  cry  but  she  knew  that  would  not  be 
right.  So  she  sat  next  to  his  bed  and 
held  his  hand  and  asked  him  how  he 
felt. 

"I'm  gonna  fight  again.  Mom.  I'm 
dying  to  fight.  Just  let  them  tell  me 
I  can't  fight!  I'll  show  them.  They 
think  I  don't  suspect  anything,  they 
think  they  can  string  me  along,  can 
they?  Just  let  them  try  and  stop  me! 
Sammy's  not  washed  up — no,  sir. 
Sammy's  gonna  fight  again." 

When  Sammy's  mother  left  the  hos- 
pital, the  doctor  took  her  aside  and 
told  her  that  Sammy  had  a  mental  dis- 
ability. Part  of  his  brain  had  been 
damaged  from  the  shrapnel  wound. 
Sammy  had  delusions,  he  thought  peo- 
ple, especially  doctors,  were  trying  to 
trick  him.  Sammy  would  never  be  well 
enough  to  fight  again. 

Shortly  afterwards  Sammy  was  re- 
leased from  the  hospital.  The  doctor 
told  his  mother  that  most  of  his  de- 
lusions had  disappeared,  but  that  he 
would    be    asigned    to    the    Curative 
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Workshop  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration   for    occupational    and    educa- 
itional  therapy  to  see  where  his  voca- 
tional interests  lay. 

Sammy  attended  his  classes  but  was 
very  indifferent  about  learning.  "I'm 
too  dumb  to  learn"  he  told  the  instruc- 
tors. The  only  thing  that  interested 
Sammy  was  geography  and  he  had 
memorized  the  capitol  cities  of  all  the 
countries  in  the  world.  However,  he 
still  wanted  to  fight. 

"I  can  make  a  terrific  comeback, 
Mom.  All  they  have  to  do  is  give  me 
the  word  and  and  back  in  the  ring 
I  go.  Who  knows?  Maybe  next  month. 
Maybe  in  two  months." 

His  mother  shook  her  head, 
"Sammy,  you're  too  old  to  fight."  No 
matter  how  much  she  tried  to  dis- 
suade him,  Sammy  clung  persistently 
to  the  idea  that  he  could  fight  again. 
Every  day,  after  his  classes,  he  would 
go  to  the  gym  and  punch  the  fast  bag 
for  an  hour  or  more.  He  seemed  to 
take  out  all  his  revenge  on  the  fast 
bag.  No  matter  how  hard  he  struck 
it,  he  was  always  trying  to  strike  it 
with  more  ferocity.  Then  one  day, 
Sammy  came  home  very  excited.  Some 
people  on  the  Eighth  Avenue  Express 
had  been  talking  in  another  language, 
Spanish  or  maybe  Italian,  and  Sammy 
knew  they  were  saying  things  about 
him,  probably  insulting  him.  Now  he 
was  really  going  to  fight  again.  Either 
that,  or  he  was  going  to  Alaska.  The 
geography  book  said  that  Alaska  was 
an  ideal  place  to  live.  Sammy  thought 
that  if  he  went  there,  he  could  find 
peace.  He  wouldn't  have  to  worry 
about  people  saying  things  about  him. 


Maybe  he  could  go  back  to  prize  fight- 
ing there. 

Sammy's  mother  was  more  worried 
than  ever.  She  called  the  doctor  and 
he  told  her  not  to  get  upset.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  had  gotten 
Sammy  a  job  in  one  of  the  local  gym- 
nasiums. True,  it  wasn't  much  of  a 
job — just  helping  to  train  fighters.  But 
at  least,  Sammy  would  be  in  the  at- 
mosphere he  loved  and  perhaps  he 
would  realize  sooner  or  later  that  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  fight  again. 
This  realization  would  have  to  come 
from  himself,  since  he  did  not  believe 
what  the  doctors  told  him. 

When  Sammy  came  home  that 
night,  he  was  excited  by  the  news. 
He  grabbed  his  mother  by  the  waist 
and  swung  her  around  and  around. 
"You  see,  Mom,  what  did  I  tell  you? 
Sammy's  gonna  fight  again.  After  a 
few  months  at  the  gym,  I'll  be  ready 
for  a  comeback.  What  a  comeback,  I'll 
make  and — " 

But  Sammy's  mother  didn't  hear  the 
rest.  She  was  thinking  of  a  twelve 
year  old  who  came  home  one  day  and 
said,  "Mom,  I'm  going  to  be  a  prize- 
fighter." She  was  thinking  of  a  sailor 
who  wrote  that  he  couldn't  wait  to 
get  home  so  that  he  could  get  back 
into  the  ring.  And  she  thought  of  the 
disillusionment  to  come — the  rude 
awakening  from  dream  to  fact.  She 
didn't  have  the  heart  to  tell  him.  He 
had  to  find  out  for  himself.  And  even 
as  she  thought  the  words,  she  turned 
her  face,  for  fear  he  might  read  her 
mind. 

"No  Sammy,  no — you  will  never 
fight  again." 


THE  POETRY  OF  CHRISTMAS 


Elizabeth  Anne  Kernan 


ERHAPS,  more  than  any- 
where else,  it  is  in  the 
poetry  of  Christmas  that 
we  find  the  spirit,  faith 
and  hope  of  people  down  through  the 
ages.  Strictly  speaking,  most  of  Christ- 
mas poetry  in  the  early  centuries  was 
found  in  the  hymns  of  the  Church.  It 
is  the  theological  aspect  of  Christmas 
that  we  find  in  St.  Ambrose's  "Veni, 
redemptor  gentium"— the  redemption 
of  sinful  man  by  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation  and  the  miracle  of  the 
Virgin  Birth. 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
arose  a  new  form  of  hymnody,  the 
Prose  or  Sequence  sung  after  the  Grad- 
ual. The  most  famous  Nativity  se- 
quence in  this  form  is  the  "Come 
Rejoicing,  Faithful  Men"  by  St. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux. 

It  is  significant  that  all  the  early 
Christmas  poetry  is  the  poetry  of  the 
monks  or  of  men  imbued  with  the 
monastic  spirit.  This  is  principally  due 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  early 
scholars  were  churchmen;  the  common 
people  were  illiterate.  It  is  not  until 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
that  we  find  the  first  traces  of  the 
secular  spirit  in  the  Christmas  poetry. 
The  main  reason  for  this  is  the  in- 
fluence of  St.  Francis  who  taught  a 
love  of  feUow-man  and  brought  a 
sense  of  human  brotherhood  to  the 
common  people. 

In  the  poetry  of  Jacapone  da  Todi 
born  shortly  after  the  death  of  St' 
Francis,  the  Franciscan  Christmas  spir- 
it finds  Its  most  intense  expression. 
Da  Todi  sings  of  the  Nativity  with 
extraordinary  realism  and  makes   the 


Christ-child  his  "Sweet  little  brother." 
To  him  is  attributed  that  most  poig- 
nant of  Latin  hymns,  the  "Stabat  Mater 
Dolorosa"  to  which  he  has  also  added 
a  joyous  Christmas  chorus:  — 
FuU  of  beauty  stood  the  Mother, 
By  the  Manger,  blest  o'er  other, 
Where  her  little  One  she  lays. 
For  her  inmost  soul's  elation. 
In  its  fervid  jubilation. 
Thrills  with  ecstacy  of  praise. 
Not    till    the    fifteenth    century    is 
there  any  outburst  of  Christmas  poetry 
in  England,  and  it  comes  in  the  form 
of  carols  by  John  Awdlay  who  writes: 
I  pray  you,  sirus,  boothe  moore 

and  lase. 
Sing  these  carols  in  Christmas. 
And  then  follows  a  collection  of 
twenty-five  songs.  These  carols  are 
probably  meant  to  be  sung  by  "wassail- 
ing neighbors,  who  make  their  rounds 
at  Christmas  to  drink  a  cup  and  take 
a  gift." 

Throughout   the   next  century,  the 
writing   of  carols  continues.   On   the 
whole,   in  these  carols   there   is  little 
deep    individual   feeling.   Salvation   is 
an  objective  external  thing  rather  than 
an  inward  and   spiritual  process: — 
It  was  dark,  it  was  dim, 
For  men  that  leved  in  gret  sin; 
Lucifer  was  all  within, 

Till  on  the  Christmas  day. 
There  was  weepin,  there  was  woe. 
For  every  man  to  hell  gan  go. 
It  was  litel  merry  tho, 

TiU  on  the  Christmas  day. 
And  who  can  omit  that  popular  carol 
"The  First  Noel"  which  has  more  of 
the   gaiety    and    lightness    which    we 
usually  associate  with  carols. 

After  the  Reformation,  the  English 
Christmas  poetry  loses  its  religious 
coloring  and  the  best  work  of  the  l6th 
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century  are  poems  of  feasting  and 
pagan  ceremonies  rather  than  of  the 
Holy  Child  and  His  Mother.  The  Na- 
tivity has  become  a  subject  for  private 
contemplation  instead  of  a  matter  for 
common  jubilation.  An  exception  to 
this  is  William  Shakespeare's  "The 
Gracious   Time"  — 

Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that 
season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is 

celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all 

night  long: 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dare 

stir  abroad; 
The  nights  are  wholesome;  then 

no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath 

power  to  charm, 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the 

time." 
In  the  17th  century,  Christmas  poet- 
ry is  affected  by  a  wave  of  mysticism 
which  spreads  over  Europe  and  this 
is  evident  in  the  works  of  Herbert 
and  Crashaw.  It  is  in  Crashaw's  poetry 
that  we  find  wondrous  paradoxes  and 
conceits  in  the  midst  of  intense  pas- 
sion. 
"That  He,  whom  the  sun  serves, 

should  faintly  peep 
Through  clouds  of  infant  flesh; 

that  He  the  old 
Eternal  Word  should  be  a  child 

and  weep, 
That  glory's  self  should  serve  our 

griefs  and  fears, 
And  free  Eternity  submit  to  years. 
In  Herbert,  it  is  the  mystical  note 
that  is  dominant.  He  says: — 
"O  Thou,  whose  glorious,  yet 
contracted,  light. 

Wrapt  in  night's  mantle, 
stole  into  a  manger. 
Since  my  dark  soul  and  brutish  is 
Thy  right. 

To  man,  of  all  beasts,  be  not 
Thou   a  stranger." 


Herrick,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
a    sort    of    pagan    piety    towards    the 
Divine  Infant  in  his  works: — 
"But  we  with  silks,  not  crewels, 
With   sundry  precious    jewels, 
And  lily  work  will  dress  Thee; 
And,  as  we  dispossess  Thee 
Of  clouts,  we'll  make  a  chamber. 
Sweet  Babe,  for  Thee, 
Of  ivory. 
And  plastered  round  with  amber." 
This  poem  reveals  in  Herrick  a  cer- 
tain  childlikeness,  which   makes   him 
turn  to  God  and  see  Him  as  a  friend 
who  can  be  pleased  with  trifles.  It  is, 
however,   in   Milton's   "The    Peaceful 
Night"  that  we  find  a  wondrous  blend- 
ing of  pastoral  simplicity  and  classical 
conceits:  — 
"But  peaceful  was  the  night 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 
His  reign  of  peace  upon  the 
earth  began. 
The  winds  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist. 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the 
mild  Ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to 

rave. 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding 
on  the  charmed  wave." 

In  the  18th  century,  we  discover 
some  of  the  populat  Christmas  hymns 
as — "Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing" 
and  "While  Shepherds  Watch  Their 
Flocks  by  Night."  Throughout  the 
works  of  writers  of  the  18th  and  19th 
century,  we  find  a  great  deal  of  oc- 
casional poetry — i.e.  poetry  written 
for  a  specific  feast. 

Some  of  the  better  known  of  these 
are    "The    Three    Kings"    by    Henry 
Wadsworth    Longfellow:  — 
"And  cradled  there  in  the  scented 
hay, 

In  the  air  made  sweet  by  the 
breath  of  kine. 
The  little  child  in  the  manger  lay, 


The  child,  that  would  be  king  one 
day 

Of  a  kingdom  not  human 
but  divine." 
and  the  sweet,  poignant  "Ex  Ore  In- 
fantium"  by  Francis  Thompson:  — 
"Little  Jesus,  wast  Thou  shy 
Once,  and  just  so  small  as  I? 
And  what  did  it  feel  like  to  be 
Out  of  Heaven,  and  just  like  me? 
Didst  thou  sometimes  think  of  there, 
And  ask  where  all  the  angels  were?" 
Not    a    few    of   the    contemporary 
poets  have  given  us  Christmas  carols 
and  poems.  Perhaps  the  best  known  is 
that  of  Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton  who 
has   written   "A    Christman   Carol" — 
full  of  color  and  vitality,  and  with  a 
true  mystical   quality:  — 
"The  Christ-child  lay  on  Mary's  lap. 
His  hair  was  like  a  light. 
(O  weary,  weary  were  the  world. 

But  here  is  all  aright. ) 
The  Christ-child  lay  on  Mary's 
breast, 

His  hair  was  like  a  star. 
(O  stern  and  cunning  are  the 
kings, 


But  here  the  true  hearts  are. ) 
The  Christ-child  lay  on  Mary's 
heart. 

His  hair  was  like  a  fire. 

(O  weary,  weary  is  the  world, 
But  here  the  world's  desire.) 
The  Christ-child  stood  at  Mary's 
knee. 

His  hair  was  like  a  crown, 
And  all  the  flowers  looked  up  at 
Him, 

And  all  the  stars  looked 
down." 

Singing  of  Christmas,  Chesterton  is 
at  his  best;  he  has  instinctive  sympa- 
thy with  the  spirit  of  the  festival,  its 
human  kindliness,  its  democracy,  its 
sacramentalism,  its  exaltation  of  the 
Child. 

Thus,  down  through  the  ages, 
people  have  always  expressed  their 
beliefs  in  song  and  poetry  and  rarely 
is  this  more  evident  than  in  the 
Christmas  poetry.  The  beauty  and 
mystery  of  the  Nativity  will  always 
serve  as  an  inspiration  for  the  writer 
for  all  ages  to  come. 


I  LOVE  YOU 

I  love  you. 

Do  not  ask  if  more  than  this 

Or  as  much  as  that. 

For  love  is  past  the 

Measuring  of  it. 

There  is  no  relativity  in  love. 

It  is. 

Simple,  whole  — 

And  nothing  more. 

But  in  its  very  being,  it  is  alL 

EVELYN  Dever. 


Somsdhinq^  ^£fL  Tboihinq^ 


Alice  Bambrick 

NEW  York  City  has  everything. 
One  of  its  more  unusual  offerings, 
on  the  Bohemian  side,  is  Butler  Daven- 
port's Free  Theatre.  In  a  two  story 
dilapidated  building  on  Twenty-Sev- 
enth Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 
Butler  Davenport  presents  every  and 
anything  in  the  way  of  drama,  from 
Shakespeare  to  plays  by  Davenport 
himself. 

In  a  city  of  beautiful  theatres  it 
seems  to  be  the  perfect  one  to  bypass. 
But  it  isn't.  And  the  explanation?  Sim- 
ple. This  is  a  free  theatre,  the  only  one 
in  New  York  City;  but  more  than  that: 
we  all  want  a  gander  at  a  guy  crazy 
enough  to  give  something  for  nothing. 

Saunter  down  to  the  theatre,  and 
you'll  get  quite  a  large  dose  of  Daven- 
port. You'll  meet  him  in  the  tiny  booth 
on  your  right  as  you  enter  the  pint- 
sized  theatre.  He'll  be  sitting  there  in 
his  "before  the  play"  regalia,  resplend- 
ent in  a  weary-looking  gray  tweed 
jacket,  gray  ascot,  old  black  trousers, 
and  sneakers.  His  lean,  sensitive  face, 
framed  by  long  grey  hair  will  probably 
have  a  broad  grin  on  it  as  he  hands 
you  a  program. 

Just  before  the  play  starts,  his  voice 
will  be  heard  from  behind  the  curtain, 
announcing  the  fire  department  regu- 
lations of  no  smoking.  When  the  rag- 
gedy, gold-hued  curtain  opens  you'll 
find  that  not  only  is  the  play  produced 
by  Davenport,  he  also  stars  in  it. 

No  smokes  and  lemonades  in  the 
back  of  the  theatre  at  intermission 
time  here;  instead  you  are  served 
Davenport  as  the  intermission  fare. 
He  steps  forward  from  behind  the 
curtain,  dramatically,  in  a  long  cape. 


After  running  a  free  theatre  for 
twenty-three  years  he  has  a  fair  idea 
of  just  what  the  public  wants  to  know 
about  him,  so  he  spends  this  time  tell- 
ing them  why  he  started  the  theatre. 
But  first  he  launches  the  unusual  in- 
termission by  asking  the  theatre  audi- 
ence what  their  first  reaction  was  when 
they  heard  of  the  free  theatre.  Some 
frank  soul  rises  and  says,  ""I  thought 
the  guy  running  it  must  be  crazy."  At 
this  point  a  hearty  laugh  is  heard — 
and  of  course  it  comes  from  Daven- 
port. When  he  finishes  this  long 
throaty  guffaw  he  replies  to  the  bold 
young  man  in  the  audience  saying, 
"That's  right,  I'm  crazy.  When  I 
started  this  free  theatre  my  friends 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  came  to  me 
to  inform  me  of  the  fact.  I  knew  I 
was  crazy  and  dismissed  them  saying 
I  preferred  my  kind  of  insanity  to 
theirs." 

Then  he  hits  a  serious  note.  "You 
don't  think  its  crazy  to  have  free  libra- 
ries, free  concerts,  etc,  but  I  have  a 
free  theatre  and  everyone  thinks  I'm 
crazy.  The  theatre  is  a  fine  medium  of 
education,  and  I  want  to  give  it  to 
everyone.  I've  only  had  two  years  of 
school  and  I've  always  regretted  the 
time  I  wasted  there.  You  see  I  knew 
what  I  wanted  to  do  from  the  time 
I  was  six  years  old  and  my  mother  gave 
me  a  cardboard  theatre.  I've  been  with 
theatres  ever  since  then,  whether  they 
were  of  cardboard,  brick  or  stone." 

But  Mr.  Davenport  has  not  only 
been  accused  of  being  crazy,  he  has 
also  been  called  a  millionaire.  This  is 
the  next  issue  he  clears  up.  He  says 
that  when  he  opened  his  theatre  in 
1915  he  paid  three  hundred  dollars 
for  a  ten  year  lease.  That  left  him  with 
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the  amazing  sum  of  three  dollars  and 
seventeen  cents  to  make  a  theatre  out 
of  a  broken  down  building. 

The  building  had  been  a  private 
home  in  1854,  until  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  took  it  over.  (They  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  platform  which  now 
serves  as  a  stage.)  Next  on  the  list  of 
occupants  was  a  Baptist  Church.  The 
fact  that  they  put  in  a  balcony  strikes 
Davenport  as  strange  because,  "I  al- 
ways thought  Baptists  went  below  in 
a  tank."  When  the  Baptist  Church 
abandoned  the  building  the  Spiritual- 
ist Church  took  over  and  they  tore  the 
balcony  out.  This  didn't  seem  con- 
sistent either  to  Butler  Davenport  be- 
cause, "1  thought  Spiritualists  liked  to 
ascend."  An  Armenian  Church  occu- 
pied the  building  next.  Since  they  were 
neither  the  plunging  nor  ascending 
variety  of  sect  they  did  nothing  to  the 
building. 

Thus  the  new  occupant  found  him- 
self in  a  barren  hall  that  would  have 
to  pass  for  a  theatre.  He  replaced  the 
balcony,  soaked  the  walls  to  get  seven 
layers  of  wall  paper  oflF,  and  thought 
about  getting  money.  The  third  day 
he  took  his  hand  out  of  the  bucket  of 
water  long  enough  to  answer  a  call 
from  George  Cohan  saying  he  wanted 
to  close  a  deal  on  a  play  of  Davenport's 
for  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Feeling  that  he  was  sitting  pretty, 
he  called  in  carpenters  who  finished 
the  renovating  job.  However,  the  own- 
er of  the  building  decided  not  to  pay 
the  taxes  and  so  Mr.  Davenport  re- 
ceived, "eight  of  those  pleasant  little 
things  called  foreclosures.  Quite  an 
experience  for  a  millionaire." 

For  eight  years  Butler  Davenport 
charged  admission  to  his  theatre; 
tickets  ranged  from  fifty  cents  to  two 
dollars.  One  night  in  1923  he  was 
asked  to  go  down  to  Cooper  Union 
to  give  a  free  performance.  There 
were  two  thousand  five  hundred  peo- 


ple gathered  to  see  the  play.  When  it 
had  ended,  Butler  Davenport  asked 
how  many  members  of  the  audience 
had  ever  seen  a  play  before.  Five 
raised  their  hands.  Then  and  there  he 
decided  to  open  a  free  theatre.  He  had 
always  had  the  theatre  and  known  its 
enriching  experiences  and  he  wanted 
to  give  it  to  others. 

The  "millionaire"  was  set  with 
nineteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  this 
time.  They  were  going  to  turn  off  the 
electricity  so  he  had  to  find  a  solution 
to  his  financial  problem  quickly.  He 
decided  to  pass  a  collection  plate  in 
the  theatre.  At  this  point  in  the  inter- 
mission, the  basket  comes  around.  You 
may  become  a  subscription  member 
for  one  dollar.  This  entitles  you  to  a 
reserved  seat  for  one  performance  of 
each  play  for  a  year.  (The  reserved 
seat  section  occupies  about  five  of  the 
twenty  five  odd  rows  that  make  up 
the  theatre.)  If  this  doesn't  appeal  to 
you,  you  can  contribute  whatever  you 
please,  or  merely  ignore  the  collection 
entirely. 

With  a  flourish  the  producer-author- 
actor  goes  behind  the  curtain  and  the 
show  goes  on.  (It  really  has  never 
stopped — not  with  a  "Davenport  in- 
termission." ) 

The  Show,  (for  he  is  the  show) 
was  born  on  Twenty  Ninth  Street  and 
Lexington  Avenue.  One  of  many  chil- 
dren, his  brothers  and  sisters,  like  his 
friends,  also  took  the  trouble  to  tell 
him  he  was  crazy  but  "I  never  paid 
much  attention  to  them.  Always  fig- 
ured it  was  an  accident  that  they  were 
related  to  me."  He  has  been  with  the 
theatre  since  he  was  six  years  old,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  came  from  a 
family  of  New  England  Puritan  back- 
ground who  looked  upon  the  theatre 
as  a  disgrace.  ("I  don't  know  how  I 
drifted  into  that  family,  although  they 
were  very  nice.") 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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TOSS  OF  A  COIN 


Mary  Ellen  Boyling 

SIX-THIRTY.  Well,  what  would  he 
do  now?  He  had  spent  the  whole 
day  in  this  "match-box"  they  called 
a  room.  He  grimaced  and  looked  at 
his  surroundings.  The  walls  were  a 
sickly  yellow.  The  only  distractions 
from  the  color  were  three  faded  prints 
on  the  far  wall  that  had  long  since  lost 
their  questionable  beauty  and  useful- 
ness. There  was  a  thread-bare  scatter 
rug  on  the  well-scratched  floor  and  the 
floor  boards  creaked  as  he  paced  back 
and  forth.  He  found  this  easier  than 
trying  to  sit  comfortably  in  the  one 
chair  in  the  room.  Maybe  it  had  been 
comfortable  once  but  it  was  sorely  in 
need  of  repair  at  the  moment.  When 
the  new  tenant  had  remarked  its  poor 
condition  to  the  land-lady,  she  had 
muttered  something  about  beggars  not 
being  choosers  and  had  left  him  to  his 
own  means  of  finding  relaxation. 

Beggers!  Ha!  If  she  only  knew. 
Why  he  could  buy  and  sell  every 
boarding  house  in  this  town  with  the 
money  he  had  hidden  in  the  secret 
compartment  of  his  suitcase.  He  wasn't 
stopping  here  because  he  didn't  have 
much  money.  It  was  just  the  other  way 
'round.  He  had  too  much  money; 
money  that  didn't  belong  to  him.  He 
had  decided  his  best  bet  was  to  lie 
low  for  a  few  days  until  things 
"cooled  off." 

This  was  the  ideal  spot  for  a  hide- 
out; a  dingy  boarding  house  on  Thirty- 
eighth  street  in  the  poorer  section  of 
town.  It  wasn't  a  big  town  but  it  did 
have  a  bank,  a  bank  where  all  the 
good,  trusting  towns-people  had  put 
their  hard-earned  savings  and  how 
well  he,  Smitty  Barton,  remembered 
that  bank.  It  was  there  just  three  days 
ago,  he  had  staged  what  he  thought 
was   the  perfect  crime,  and   now  he 


was  alone  in  his  room  with  three  thou- 
sand dollars  in  cold  cash. 

There  had  been  a  slight  slip-up, 
though.  Someone  had  spotted  the 
license  plate  on  the  get-away  car  and 
the  county  police  were  on  the  look-out 
for  it  right  now.  They  wouldn't  find 
it,  though.  Smitty  had  made  sure  of 
that.  The  car  was  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
below  the  surface  of  an  abandoned 
miU  now  and  he  had  carefully  covered 
his  tracks.  They'd  never  find  the  car 
or  him.  Another  week  and  he  would 
"blow"  this  town  for  good.  He  had  a 
nice  little  place  aU  ready  in  Arizona. 
Another  week  and  he  wouldn't  have 
a  care  in  the  world,  but  what  was  there 
to  do  now? 

It  was  a  warm  night  and  trusting  to 
his  ability  to  cover  up  his  trail,  he 
took  a  dime  from  his  pocket  and  flip- 
ped it  into  the  air.  Heads,  he  would 
go  to  bed;  tails,  he  would  take  a  walk 
before  turning  into  bed. 

A  few  minutes  later,  he  emerged 
from  the  front  entrance  to  the  board- 
ing house.  What  a  "one-horse"  town 
this  was!  There  wasn't  even  a  movie 
house  where  he  could  kill  a  few  hours. 
He  strolled  toward  Broad  Street,  the 
main  stem  of  Perry.  It  was  only  twenty 
minutes  after  eight;  maybe  he  could 
find  a  little  excitement  here.  The 
street  was  crowded  with  small  children 
licking  ice  cream  cones,  bespectacled 
dowagers  discussing  the  various  at- 
tributes of  their  pedigreed  pets  and 
old  men  arguing  about  the  outcome  of 
the  local  baseball  game. 

Smitty  was  glad  the  street  was 
crowded.  It  gave  him  a  chance  to  re- 
main unnoticed  and  it  felt  good  to 
see  people  again.  He  continued  along 
Broad  Street,  amused  by  the  chatter- 
ing groups  of  people,  annoyed  at  the 
smallness  of  this  town,  and  anxious 
to  find  something  to  do. 
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Most  of  the  stores  were  closing  now. 
The  grocery  across  the  street  was  dark- 
ened, the  local  barber  had  forgotten 
to  pull  down  his  shade  and  passers-by 
watched  curiously,  and  smiled  know- 
ingly as  he  gave  his  assistant  a  hair- 
cut. Smitty  Barton  watched  for  awhile, 
then  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  moved 
on.  Small  Towns!  They  certainly  were 
amazing  places! 

Stopping  to  examine  the  contents 
of  the  display  window  of  the  only 
haberdasher  in  town,  he  removed  a 
crumpled  pack  of  cigarettes  from  his 
pocket.  He  took  the  last  one  and 
throwing  the  wrapper  away,  proceed- 
ed to  view  the  other  window  of  the 
men's  shop.  There  was  a  good-looking 
sports  jacket  and  a  pair  of  slacks  that 
he  liked.  Maybe  tomorrow  he  could 
leave  his  room  early  and  buy  the 
clothes  before  the  store  became  too 
crowded.  After  all,  he  would  have  to 
make  a  nice  appearance  once  he  left 
this  place. 

Several  flashy  ties,  resting  on  some 
softly-shaded  broadcloth  shirts  next  at- 
tracted his  attention.  Maybe  he  would 
buy  a  few  of  those,  too. 

He  was  so  engrossed  in  his  window- 
shopping  that  he  didn't  hear  the  man 
calling  him.  Suddenly  he  became  con- 
scious of  the  voice  and  turning,  he 
saw  it  was  the  policeman  who  had 
been  standing  on  the  corner. 

No!  They  couldn't  have  found  him. 
No,  they  were  too  slow,  too  stupid. 
He  hadn't  made  a  slip  anywhere.  His 
was  the  perfect  crime!  Well,  they'd 
have  to  catch  him  first. 

Without  looking,   he   darted   head- 


long into  the  street,  heedless  of  the 
screams  of  onlookers. 

It  was  useless.  The  driver  jammed 
on  his  brakes  but  the  only  thing  that 
stopped  the  car  was  a  human  bulwark. 
The  ambulance  came,  and  a  few  min- 
utes later,  the  coroner.  The  crowd  dis- 
persed and  the  body  was  taken  to  the 
morgue. 

They  found  no  identification  on  the 
body  and  after  the  customary  delay  at 
the  morgue,  the  deceased  was  ready 
for  burial.  The  kindly  townspeople 
took  pity  on  the  stranger,  and  after 
a  Board  Directors'  meeting,  they  de- 
cided to  conduct  a  quiet  service  in 
the  Broad  Street  Memorial  Church. 

They  discovered  the  suitcase  but  not 
the  secret  compartment  and  now  the 
landlady  is  storing  her  precious  linens 
in  the  bag,  unmindful  of  the  far  more 
precious  treasure  hidden  in  the  lining. 

There  was  a  nice  turn-out  for  the 
funeral  with  all  the  professional 
mourners  in  the  front  pews. 

After  the  service,  the  minister  spoke 
to  the  policeman  who  had  called  to 
the  stranger.  The  old  parson  expressed 
his  puzzlement  at  the  strange  event. 

"The  poor  man  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely nervous,"  he  said. 

"He  certainly  got  excited  when  I 
called  him.  He  leaped  into  the  street 
before  I  could  stop  him,"  explained 
the  cop. 

"Funny  thing,  too,"  he  went  on, 
"he  had  thrown  his  empty  cigarette 
wrapper  on  the  ground  and  I  wanted 
him  to  just  put  it  into  the  basket  on 
the  corner.  We  have  to  keep  our 
streets  clean  you  know,  Reverend." 
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A  MODERN  APOLOGIST 


Marie  Anne  May 
There  is  in  our  present  day  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  attitude  of 
the  nineteen  twenties  and  thirties 
ridicuhng  religion  in  general  and 
maintaining  an  absolutely  mechanistic 
explanation  of  life  is  being  superseded 
by  one  of  respect  for  religion.  It  is  a 
reaction  to  the  failure  of  human 
reason  alone  to  solve  its  problems 
satisfactorily.  The  trend  is  evident  in 
the  books  of  our  day  which  are  actually 
reaching  "best- seller" 
lists  as  compared  to 
those  books  popular  in 
the  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury. This  is  not  to  im- 
ply that  all  opposing 
theories  have  disappear- 
ed. Far  from  it;  but 
nevertheless  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  other 
significant  tendency  of 
our  times  has  taken 
root  and  is  developing 
alongside  of  them.  Per- 
haps the  disillusion- 
ment brought  about  by 
two  world  wars  and 
prospects  of  another 
has  driven  man  to  look 
elsewhere  than  to  the 
material  for  the  happi- 
ness which  is  his  in- 
herent end.  And  so  some  scientists, 
writers,  and  philosophers  have  found 
their  way  back  to  religion  as  the  only 
solution  to  the  great  problems  of  life. 
One  such  scientist  is  Pierre  Lecomte 
du  Nouy  whose  exposition  of  his  stand 
in  Human  Destiny  is  most  impressive. 
Lecomte  du  Nouy  was  born  in  Paris, 
December  20,  1883.  As  a  biologist  he 
is  esteemed  in  the  field  of  science  to 
which  he  turned  after  earning  a  li- 
centiate in  law.  At  various  times  he 


LE  COMTE  DU  NOiJY 


was  a  member  of  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute, head  of  biophysics  at  the  Pas- 
teur Institute,  and  director  of  the  Ecole 
des  Hautes  Etudes  at  the  Sorbonne. 
His  investigation  on  biological  time 
and  the  working  out  of  a  mathematical 
formula  for  forecasting  the  cicatriza- 
tion of  wounds  are  notable  contribu- 
tions. 

Not  content  with  the  explanations 
of  science  du  Nouy  probed  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  problems  of  determin- 
ism and  materialism, 
formulating  a  scientific 
philosophy  which  he  put 
forth  in  four  volumes. 
The  metamorphosis  of 
thought  through  which 
he  passed  took  thirty 
years,  finally  carrying 
him  from  the  material  to 
acceptance  of  the  spirit- 
ual and  ending  in  his 
complete  submission  to 
the  Church  and  accept- 
ance of  her  doarines 
without  reserve. 

In  his  last  book,  Hu- 
man Destiny,  he  ex- 
pounds his  theory  of 
evolution  and  proof  of 
God  from  a  scientific 
viewpoint.  The  ideas 
have  been  hailed  as 
most  remarkable  coming  from  a  scien- 
tist, and  have  been  commented  on  under 
such  titles  as,  "A  Scientist  Testifies  for 
God"  and  God's  Newest  Witness — 
a  Biologist."  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  one  of  wonder  because 
scientists  are  generally  regarded  as 
skeptics  concerning  everything  not 
demonstrable  in  the  laboratory.  And 
yet  it  always  seems  that  the  more 
one  learns  of  the  wonders  of  nature, 
the  more  he  is  compelled  to  regard 
their  Author  with  awe. 
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First  of  all  Dr.  du  Nouy  rejects  the 
materialistic  theory  of  life  advanced 
by  some  as  a  scientific  explanation. 
According  to  the  calculus  of  probabili- 
ties he  has  figured  that  the  time  re- 
quired to  build  by  chance  a  protein 
molecule,  the  basis  of  life,  would 
require  many  billions  of  years  more 
than  the  world  has  existed.  Hence, 
chance  cannot  account  for  life  with- 
out violating  the  laws  of  mathematics. 
Therefore,  an  "anti-chance,"  a  Creator, 
or  God  must  be  responsible  for  its 
first  appearance.  He  coins  the  word 
"telefinalism"  to  express  his  philosophy 
of  teleology  and  finalism. 

As  far  as  evolution   is  concerned, 
this  too  is  governed  by  telefinality.  It 
is  the  result  of  instability  rather  than 
perfect  adaptation   of  organisms,   for 
that  would  result  in  equilibrium  and 
lack  of  change.  The  purpose  is  present 
in  the  fact  that  the  changes  tend  al- 
ways in  an  ascending  direction  toward 
freedom  even  though  each  individual 
organism  may  not  participate  in  this 
evolutive    process.    There    are    gaps 
between    the    first    matter    and    the 
emergence  of  man  with  his  intelligence 
and  free  will,  which  cannot  be  bridged 
by  chance,  and  so  he  proposes  here 
the  hypothesis  of  finality.  With  man, 
physical     evolution    has     just    about 
reached  its  peak,  and  now  there  re- 
mains for  him  to  progress  spiritually 
by  liberating  himself  from  the  bond- 
age of  the  flesh.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  soul  is  to  become  separated 
from  the  body,  but  merely  that  it  is 
to  rule  and  govern  the  body's  actions 
in    accord    with    the   dictates    of   the 
intellect  and  will.  Progress  is  measured 
by  the  extent  of  diflPerence  between 
the  individual  and  the  beast.  Progress 
is  thus  attained  through  greater  de- 


velopment of  the  spiritual  powers 
since  they  are  the  distinguishing  fac- 
tors between  man  and  the  animal. 
This  then  is  "human  destiny,"  to 
contribute  the  utmost  to  evolution  by 
going  against  natural  inclinations  in 
order  to  develop  spiritual  powers.  "The 
goal  of  man  should  be  the  attainment 
of  human  dignity." 

This  is  the  main  thesis  of  the  book 
mentioned  above  and  the  culmination 
of  Lecomte  du  Nouy's  years  of  thought 
on  the  subject.  There  are  side  issues 
which  might  and  indeed  have  pro- 
voked criticism,  e.g.,  certain  theo- 
logical issues.  These  are  not  of 
particular  concern  here.  What  is 
important  and  most  significant  is  the 
fact  that  an  eminent  scientist  has 
spent  almost  a  life  time  in  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  of  life,  and  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  mechan- 
ism does  not  satisfactorily  answer  for 
it;  there  must  be  a  Creator.  There  is 
something  more  to  man  than  the  ma- 
terial; he  is  vivified  by  a  spiritual  soul 
with  unique  powers,  and  it  is  in  devel- 
opment of  these  that  his  destiny  lies. 
Lecomte  du  Nouy  took  his  own  final 
step  toward  human  dignity  when  on 
September  22,  1947  on  his  deathbed 
he  was  reconciled  to  the  Church  and 
received  Christ  for  the  last  time  from 
the  hands  of  a  Catholic  priest. 

Thus  Lecomte  du  Nouy  is  truly 
indicative  of  the  trend  of  our  time 
toward  a  rediscovery  of  God.  If,  as  has 
been  criticized,  he  establishes  only  the 
existence  of  a  God  Who  is  Mind  and 
Purpose,  he  nonetheless  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  scientific 
philosophy.  Anyone  who  sincerely  ac- 
cepts this  God  Who  is  Creator,  will 
not  be  long  in  finding  the  Christian 
God  Who  is  Love. 


H- 


OLIVIER 'S  ''HAMLET' 


Phyllis  DiGiacomo 

THE  AUDIENXE  was  a  mixed  one: 
heavy  intellectuals  sat  next  to 
modern  counterparts  of  the  "ground- 
lings", yet  all  were  utterly  fascinated 
by  the  smoldering  melodrama  on  the 
screen  before  them.  Laurence  Olivier 's 
"Hamlet"  has  proven  once  more  that 
the  public  can  and  does  appreciate 
what  the  cynics  have  declared  they 
cannot  and  do  not — an  adult  film.  Not 
only  does  this  "Hamlet"  outrank  last 
year's  magnificent  production  "Henry 
V",  both  in  depth  and  scope,  but  it  is 
a  top  movie,  even  according  to  "box 
office"  standards. 

Mr.  Olivier  has  given  us  a  sublime 
tragedy  which  even  drastic  editing 
cannot  spoil.  Within  his  chosen  limits, 
the  film  has  a  firm  basis  and  mood. 
True,  there  are  some  Shakespeare  de- 
votees who  will  decry  Mr.  Olivier's 
deletions  and  transposings  of  the  ori- 
ginal text.  Certainly,  much  has  been 
lost  with  the  omission  of  the  solilo- 
quy: "Oh  what  a  rogue  and  peasant 
slave  am  I  .  .  ."  for  it  is  important 
self-revelation  as  well  as  great  poetry 
but  it  is  obvious  that  much  has  been 
gained  with  the  exit  of  Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstern.  It  is  not  unusual 
however,  for  "Hamlet"  to  be  cut.  Al- 
most every  stage  presentation  has  suf- 
fered verbal  contraction,  principally 
because  an  uncut  production  would 
take  about  four-and-a-half  hours.  Then 
too,  Shakespeare's  multiplicity  of 
scenes  would  only  serve  to  interrupt 
the  fluidity  of  the  film  medium  which 
Mr.  Olivier  prizes  at  all  costs.  He  has 
used  his  camera  so  effectively  that 
there  is  continuous  movement 
throughout,  without  any  of  the  static 
scenes  which  so  often  occur  on  the 
stage.  To  achieve  this,  he  mounted  his 
camera  on   a   crane  so   that   it  could 


smoothly  follow  all  the  players  in  their 
ramblings  through  the  castle  during 
the  course  of  one  scene.  The  result  is 
a  greatly  expanded  "Hamlet",  with  its 
people  drawn  nearer  to  us  through 
the  camera's  eye. 

The  picture  is  in  black  and  white 
because,  as  Mr.  Olivier  has  told  his 
staff:  "To  me,  'Hamlet'  is  an  engrav- 
ing, not  an  oil  painting."  He  could  not 
reconcile  the  brightness  of  technicolor 
with  the  dreariness  of  Elsinore  castle, 
or  the  gloominess  of  its  mist-engulfed 
ramparts  where  Hamlet  encounters  his 
father's  ghost.  In  addition,  he  wished 
to  achieve,  through  use  of  black  and 
white  photography,  a  depth  of  focus 
which  would  heighten  dramatic  effects 
and,  on  the  whole,  he  succeeded  rather 
well. 

The  play  within  a  play  is  handled 
expertly.  As  the  camera  moves  from 
character  to  character,  from  guilty  king 
to  horrified  spectator,  there  is  a  slow, 
ominous  mounting  of  foreboding, 
matched  only  by  the  intensity  of  the 
climax.  The  graveyard  scene  is  played 
in  a  down-to-earth  fashion  that  marks 
the  timelessness  of  the  story.  The 
whole  duelling  scene  is  excellently 
done,  fraught  with  action  and  suspense. 
Even  the  finale,  with  the  usual  corpses 
strewn  about,  maintains,  through  the 
moving  camera,  the  steady  movement 
present  throughout  the  film. 

As  in  "Henry  V",  Mr.  Olivier  has 
once  again  made  his  sololoquies  men- 
tal monologues,  with  the  words  com- 
ing through  on  the  soundtrack.  Only 
toward  the  end  of  each  speech  does  he 
speak  the  lines,  as  if  then,  he  wished 
to  speak  aloud.  This  device  gives  us 
some  beautiful  pantomine,  especially 
in  the  scene  where  Ophelia  soliloqui- 
ses: "As  I  was  sewing  in  my  closet. . .  " 

In  the  long  run,  however,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  camera  and  editing  tech- 
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niques  is  dependent  on  the  clarity  of 
the  performances.  All  of  the  members 
of  the  cast,  down  to  the  lowliest  walk- 
on,  were  selected  with  utmost  care. 
Eileen  Herlie's  glowing  performance 
as  the  Queen  marks  her  as  one  of  the 
foremost  tragediennes  of  the  day.  As 
the  meddling  Polonius,  Felix  Ayhner 
gives  us  a  memorable  characterization 
equal  to  his  wily  Archbishop  in 
"Henry  V".  Terence  Morgan,  as  Laer- 
tes, makes  an  auspicious  debut  in  his 
first  film  venture.  Basil  Sidney  is  a 
superb  King,  matched  only  by  Nor- 
man Wooland,  who  gives  us  a  stormy 
Horatio.  His  rendition  of  the  lines: 
"Good  night,  sweet  prince  .  .  ."  is 
beautiful  to  the  ear.  Jean  Simmons  is 
a  poignant  Ophelia,  giving  a  perform- 
ance of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the 
head.  To  most  twentieth-century  cynics 
Ophelia  is  an  unbelievable  character 
but  Miss  Simmons'  freshness  and 
talent  for  heartfelt  speech  give  the 
role  stature  and  dimension. 


Of  course,  Mr.  Olivier's  portrayal  of 
the  central  character  is  the  most  out- 
standing. His  performance  as  the  ir- 
resolute Prince  is  subtle,  vivid,  and 
controlled.  His  soliloquies  are  tenaer 
and  melodious  and  restrained.  There 
are  moments  though,  when  his  stoic 
quietude  seems  to  lack  the  depth  of 
anguish  that  Shakespeare  meant  to 
convey.  But  never  does  he  overplay 
his  role,  an  error  into  which  many 
actors  have  fallen  before  him.  We  are 
aware  always,  of  his  fine  sense  of  tragi- 
comedy, a  tribute  to  the  broadness  of 
his  range  and  mastery.  His  sensitive 
and  moving  performance  makes  him 
the  Hamlet  of  our  age. 

And  so,  brilliant  techniques  of  pro- 
duction, direction,  and  acting,  combine 
to  make  "Hamlet"  a  creative  work  of 
cinematic  art.  It  cannot  fail  to  attract 
moviegoers  who  have  in  them  the 
capacity  to  be  enchanted  by  great  dra- 
matic poetry,  beautifully  spoken  and 
acted. 


^'A  BACKWARD  GLANCE'' 

Green  grass,  bright  skies,  water  clear  and  blue 

Hot  sand,  salt  sprays,  smell  of  morning  dew; 

Rainbows,  winding  roads,  mountain's  majesty  of  height, 

The  sun  in  all  its  glory,  the  silver  moon  at  night 

The  cooling  breeze  of  eventide  o'er  a  scorched  and  dusty  street; 

A  rustling  of  the  treetops  as  sparrows  fly  to  meet, 

The  wave-washed  silence  of  a  lonely  beach. 

The  fuzzy  softness  of  a  summer  peach 

God's  world  in  all  its  splendor  accrued  in  a  single  ray 

When  the  angels  part  the  curtains,  drawing  up  the  shades  of  day 

Revealing  inviolate,  the  wonders  amassed 

Recalling  memories,  of  a  season  that's  passed. 

THERESE  DOYLE  '50 

This  poem  has  been  accepted  for 
publication  in  the  Annual  Anthology 
of  College  Poetry  by  the  National 
Poetry  Association. 
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Joan  Corbett 

THE  DAY  for  planting  had  come, 
just  as  the  instructions  on  the 
package  said.  It  was  early  May  and 
little  Johnnie  went  out  to  the  field 
which  was  four  by  six  feet  and  began 
to  spade  over  the  dirt.  The  envelope 
said  that  a  rich,  shaded  area  was 
needed,  but  little  Johnnie  decided  that 
the  sandy,  lumpy  soil  would  do.  The 
seeds  would  probably  grow  anyway. 
At  least  it  was  an  area.  If  it  didn't  rain 
he  could  always  irrigate  with  the 
watering  can. 

The  clumps  of  dirt  gradually  be- 
gan to  break  down  into  small  aggre- 
gations of  pebbles  and  coal  ashes.  The 
previous  farmer  must  have  emptied 
his  furnace  leavings  there  and  little 
Johnnie  hoped  that  the  coal  would 
be  a  rich  fertilizer.  After  plowing  the 
new  soil,  he  read  over  the  instructions 
and  then  solemnly  ripped  open  the 
top  of  the  packet.  The  seeds  spilled 
into  his  hands  and  he  held  them  care- 
fully so  that  none  would  drop  on  the 
sidewalk.  They  were  all  dried  and 
shrivelled  and  for  a  moment  little 
Johnnie  doubted  that  they  could  pro- 
duce the  lovely  green  peas  pictured 
on  the  envelope.  They  had  cost  ten 
cents — the  income  from  five  soda  bot- 
tles. He  had  almost  been  tempted  to 
buy  some  more  soda,  but  then  he 
thought  of  the  garden  that  he  wanted 
to  grow.  Why,  he  could  buy  plenty  of 
soda  with  the  money  he  could  make 
by  selling  the  harvest  to  his  mother. 
She  would  be  glad  to  pay  market  price 
for  fresh  garden  peas,  early  June  va- 
riety. Of  course  they  probably  would- 
n't be  ready  until  late  July,  but  they 
would  still  be  fresh. 

The  seeds  all  seemed  very  old,  too 
old  to  grow,  but  little  Johnnie  planted 
them  carefully.  He  dropped  them  in 


the  shallow  furrow,  two  inches  deep 
and  about  an  inch  apart.  There  were 
only  enough  for  one  row,  but  he 
could  spread  them  out  as  they  grew 
bigger.  When  they  were  all  in  the 
little  tombs,  Johnnie  pressed  the  dirt 
over  them,  and  sealed  them  in.  He  pat- 
ted the  soil  with  his  hands  and  formed 
a  slight  ridge  so  that  the  row  would 
look  like  the  picture  on  the  envelope. 
Then  he  took  a  stick  and  placed  the 
empty  packet  on  it,  at  the  end  of  the 
row,  so  that  he  could  identify  his  crop. 
There  would  be  no  confusing  the  peas 
with —  well,  the  peas.  The  bright 
green  illustration  could  also  encourage 
the  little  dark  seeds  to  grow  to  their 
promise. 

That  evening  little  Johnnie  sprink- 
led the  farm  and  then  looked  carefully 
along  the  ridge  to  see  if  anything  had 
happened  since  the  morning.  He  did- 
n't really  expect  to  see  anything,  at 
least  not  until  tomorrow  morning.  He 
knelt  down,  so  as  not  to  miss  the  least 
green  shoot  that  might  be  showing. 
He  moved  along,  with  his  nose  close 
to  the  ground,  feeling  like  a  hunting 
dog.  It  was  down  toward  the  end  of 
the  furrow  that  he  noticed  something 
strange.  There  was  a  curious  upheaval, 
particles  of  dirt  were  being  turned 
over,  in  the  form  of  a  miniature  vol- 
cano.    Little    Johnnie    stopped     and 
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stared  in  amazement,  as  a  small  point 
slowly  appeared. 

The  green  spear  seemed  to  be 
thrusting  its  way  skyward,  in  a  very 
determined  manner.  Little  Johnnie  be- 
gan to  think  that  the  coal  was  a  very 
rich  fertilizer,  although  the  rest  of  the 
crop  was  perfectly  calm.  He  crouched 
in  fascination,  as  the  blade  lengthened 
before  his  eyes  and  began  to  wind 
about  the  stick  which  held  the  seed 
envelope.  It  kept  twisting  and  nirning, 
and  little  Johnnie,  peering  closely,  saw 
that  it  looked  just  like  the  picture  on 
the  package.  It  should  have  taken 
thirty-six  days  to  grow.  Even  as  he 
watched,  the  vine  began  to  blossom. 
Little  Johnnie  had  the  strange  feeling 
that  it  was  like  a  slow-motion  film, 
only  instead  of  being  slow  it  was  fast. 
The  blossom  turned  into  a  little  pod 
and  then  the  vine  stopped  growing 
and  only  the  pod  continued. 

Little  Johnnie  knelt  until  the  pod 
stopped  growing.  An  air  of  expectancy 
filled  the  garden.  Something  was  wait- 
ing for  action.  He  didn't  know  what 
to  do.  Perhaps  he  should  call  another 
farmer,  but  he  had  the  feehng  that  it 
was  his  vine  which  he  alone  should 
care  for.  Then  he  realized  that  this 
stepped-up  activity  now  called  for  his 
part.  It  was  time  to  harvest.  Little 
Johnnie  bent  down  to  examine  closely 
his  wonder  plant  and  as  he  came  close 
to  it,  he  though  he  heard  something 
— a  sort  of  whisper  which  was  com- 
ing from  the  pod.  He  hesitatingly  put 
a  finger  on  it  and  was  electrified  to 
find  that  there  was  still  activity  going 
on  inside  of  it. 

Without  knowing  why  he  did  it, 
he  pulled  the  pod  from  the  vine.  Little 
Johnnie  held  it  in  his  hand  carefully 
and  then  Hfted  it  to  his  ear.  The 
whispering  grew  into  a  buzz  and  he 
could  distinctly  hear  words. 

"You  see,  we  did  it." 

"Yes,  but  I  still  don't  see  why." 


Little  Johnnie  sensed  that  this  con- 
versation was  being  carried  on  for  his 
sake,  so  that  he  could  understand  the 
phenomenon  which  had  occurred. 

"We're  dififerent.  You  have  to  be 
different  to  get  where  you  want  to  go. 
By  coming  up  early,  instead  of  sleep- 
ing for  a  month,  he  noticed  us.  This 
was  an  artistic  move  on  our  part.  Soon 
the  whole  world  will  know  how  differ- 
ent we  are.  Why,  this  wiU  bring  about 
a  revolution  in  the  world  of  cliches!" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  I'm 
tired  from  all  this  pushing.  Why  did 
we  have  to  do  it.''" 

"Sometimes  I  think  you're  as  slow 
as  all  the  others.  Don't  you  realize  that 
now  no  one  can  say:  "They're  alike 
as  three  peas  in  the  pod.'  To  begin 
with,  there  are  only  two  of  us,  and 
we're  not  ahke.  We're  different." 

"I  know.  You  just  said  that.  But  you 
look  like  me  and  I  look  like  you,  ex- 
cept that  I'm  tired." 

"Look  at  it  this  way.  What  other 
peas  have  ever  grown  at  the  rate  we 
did.-*  It's  only  by  being  different  that 
we're  important.  If  we  had  stuck  to 
all  those  silly  rules  about  germinating 
for  a  month  we  wouldn't  be  any 
better  off  than  the  rest  of  the  farm. 
But  look  where  we  are  now.  Rules 
don't  count.  You  can't  let  yourself  be 
tied  down  by  a  lot  of  nonsense  and 
conventional  living." 

Little  Johnnie  couldn't  believe  what 
he  had  heard.  The  pea  sounded  so  bel- 
ligerent that  he  decided  he  should  look 
at  it.  No  further  sounds  came  from 
the  pod  so  he  carefully  began  to  split 
it  open  to  see  these  peas  which  were 
so  different.  As  the  halves  fell  apart, 
there  appeared  only  two  gray,  earthy 
dots.  They  looked  useless.  No  one 
would  eat  them  and  they  didn't  seem 
to  be  worth  planting.  Little  Johnnie 
realized  that  all  the  attempt  to  be 
different  had  taken  the  best  from  the 
peas.  He  sat  down  and  stared  at  them. 
{Continued  on  page  31) 
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NIVCR  BRAS 

ABOUT  MURDER! 


Ruth  Murtagh 

(Cv  TEW   Place,   Buddy."   The   taxi 

1N|  driver  held  out  his  hand  im- 
patiently for  the  fare.  "Huh?  Oh,  yes, 
thanks."  JeflF  Travers  came  out  of  his 
reverie  with  a  slight  start  and  reached 
for  his  billfold.  The  meter  said  "T.20." 
Travers  handed  the  driver  the  proper 
amount  and  climbed  out  of  the  cab 
with  his  bag. 

As  the  taxi  drove  off,  Jeff  started 
up  the  path  to  the  spacious  country 
house  where  he  had  been  invited  to 
spend  the  weekend  with  friends.  About 
ten  feet  from  the  spot  where  the  taxi 
had  left  him,  he  paused  to  reconnoiter. 
The  large,  brownstone  mansion,  set  in 
the  center  of  massive  bushes  and  heavy 
oaks,  seemed  to  be  the  right  setting 
for  a  Karloff  movie.  Jeff  decided  that 
he'd  seen  more  cheerful-looking  archi- 
tecture on  a  mausoleum. 

With  a  queasy  feeling  running  up 
his  backbone,  Jeff  continued  on  his 
way  to  the  front  door  and  rang  the  bell. 
The  musical  notes  of  chimes  could  be 
heard  faintly  through  the  massive 
oaken  door,  then  all  was  silent.  Two 
minutes  dragged  slowly  by.  Jeff  stared 
at  the  closed  door. 

"That's  funny,"  he  murmured.  "Bob 
said  nine  o'clock.  It's  after  that,  now." 
Jeff  was  puzzled.  He  tried  the  door. 
It  swung  open  noiselessly. 

The  immense  hall-way  within  was 
tastefully  lighted.  Crystal  chandeliers 
tinkled  gently  as  a  soft  breeze  entered 
from  the  recently  opened  door.  Jeff 
stood,  hesitantly,  on  the  threshold.  "Oh, 
well,  I  can't  stand  out  here  all  night. 
Someone's  bound  to  turn  up  sooner  or 
later."  Having  bolstered  up  his  cour- 
age with  these  words,  Jeff  entered. 


He  stopped  just  inside  the  doorway. 
The  place  was  so  ungodly  quiet.  He 
couldn't  shake  off  the  feeling  of  fore- 
boding he'd  experienced  when  the  door 
had  swung  open  under  the  pressure  of 
his  hand  and  the  soft  breeze  had  passed 
by  his  shoulder.  The  stiUness  made 
the  house  feel  tense,  expectant,  as  if 
it  were  waiting  for  Something  or  Some- 
one. 

"Cut  it  out,  feller,"  Jeff  admonished 
himself.  "You'd  better  stop  writing 
those  mystery  stories.  You're  getting 
an  occupational  disease." 

He  began  to  look  around.  The  hall 
was  wide  and  well-lit.  Every  wall  was 
himg  with  expensive  tapestries  and 
original  oil  paintings.  "At  least  they 
didn't  starve  to  death,"  Jeff  remarked, 
admiring  the  art  treasures.  Along  the 
right  wall  a  large,  carpeted  staircase 
wound  its  graceful  way  upward.  "Boy, 
I  sure  could  get  used  to  a  place  like 
this,"  decided  Jeff. 

Ten  minutes  passed  in  this  manner, 
and  still  no  one  came  to  greet  the 
guest.  "Hallo"  called  Jeff  for  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  time.  His  voice  echoed 
weirdly  in  the  large,  seemingly  empty 
house.  Well,  he  decided,  if  they  were- 
n't going  to  come  out,  he  was  going 
to  go  into  all  the  rooms  to  look  for 
them,  or  for  some  sign  of  life.  "Even 
a  cat  or  two  would  be  better  than  this" 
he  thought.  Jeff  started  out  on  his 
search. 

It  wasn't  until  he'd  reached  the  din- 
ing room  that  he  found  anything  to 
make  him  suspicious  or  uneasy.  In  that 
room  the  table  was  formally  set,  with 
crystal  goblets  and  shining  silverware. 
The  most  startling  thing  about  all  this, 
however,  wasn't  just  the  set  table,  but 
{Continued  on  page  29) 
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"THE  FULLNESS  OF  TIME" 

"^Make  no  mistake  about  the  age  we  live  in;  already  it  is  high  time  for  us 
to  awake  out  of  our  sleep;  our  salvation  is  closer  to  us  now  than  when  we  first 
learned  to  believe.  The  night  is  far  on  its  course;  day  draws  near.  Let  us 
abandon  the  ways  of  darkness,  and  put  on  the  armour  of  light."  The  words  in 
the  above  quotation,  applicable  throughout  all  ages,  and  so  well  suited  to  our 
own  time  and  situation,  were  written  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans  centuries  ago. 
Our  time  is  a  time  of  darkness — as  preceding  centuries  have  been  centuries  of 
darkness,  in  varying  degrees.  The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  light  and  a  bright- 
ness through  the  centuries  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Christ  came  in  time  and  Christ 
comes  in  His  mysteries  throughout  the  liturgical  year. 

We  know  and  believe  that  the  Incarnation  was  the  dividing  line  of  history. 
We  acknowledge  Christ's  Kingship.  We  bear  the  name  Christian.  Yet  St.  Paul 
said  "awaken  out  of  sleep"  to  Christians — then  and  now. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  need  waking — we  the  enlightened,  the  educated,  the 
chosen  ones?  Unless  we  have  abandoned  utterly  "the  ways  of  darkness"  and 
have  "put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  completely,  we  do  need  to  be  awakened 
from  lethargy,  complacency,  selfishness  or  mediocrity. 

That  is  one  reason  why  the  Church  has  presented  this  selection  from  St. 
Paul  to  the  members  of  the  Church  on  the  First  Sunday  of  Advent,  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  year  of  grace.  In  fact,  it  is  an  important  reason  why  the 
Church,  inspired  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  developed  the  liturgy, 
which  commemorated  Christ's  mysteries,  and  presents  a  special  grace  to  its 
members  to  live  in  imitation  of  the  mystery,  so  that,  every  year,  their  souls  may 
be  formed  more  and  more  in  the  likeness  of  Christ. 

Advent  commemorates  the  centuries  of  longing  for  the  Christ  who  would 
bring  salvation  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  world.  Through  the  advent  liturgy  the 
Church  wishes  us  to  experience  this  longing,  for  although  we  live  in  "the  full- 
ness of  time"  foretold  by  Isaias,  and  Christ  is  always  present  in  our  souls  through 
grace,  in  the  words  of  Abbot  Marmion,  "The  Church  wills  that  this  grace  should 
be  renewed  and  that  we  should  live  a  new  life  more  exempt  from  sin  and 
imperfection This  will  be  like  the  grace  of  a  new  divine  birth  in  us." 
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GETTING  A  KICK  OUT  OF  CULTURE 

TT  HAS  been  aU  carefuUy  thought  out  that  in  a  few  thousand  years  some 
i  futuramic  man  will  stumble  across  the  time  capsule  planted  by  the  egotistical 
twentieth  century,  and  aU  the  questions  which  he  has  most  assuredly  not  been 
asking  himself  about  his  twentieth  century  ancestors  will  be  answered.  With  this 
end  in  mind  the  capsule  has  been  fitted  out  with  a  tooth  brush  accompanied  by 
a  set  of  working  directions,  blueprints  for  the  Lockheed  B-29,  and  a  road  map 
of  the  Pentagon  building.  AU  very  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  a  lot  of  time  and 
effort  would  have  been  saved  our  biographers  had  they  merely  sealed  up 
two  photographs:  one  immortalizing  the  crowded  radio  studio  of  Stop  the 
Music  or  Break  the  Bank,  and  the  other  of  the  vast  and  vacant  corridors  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  For  here  tomorrow's  man  would  have  in  essence  the 
twentieth  century,  a  century  that  would  walk  a  mile  for  a  free  Frigidaire,  yet 
wouldn't  cross  the  street  to  see  Michelangelo  if  he  gave  a  free  demonstration. 

Somewhere  or  other  a  rumor  has  been  started  that  culture  is  )ust  so  much 
poison  and  should  be  avoided  at  aU  costs  as  one  would  avoid  the  plague.  This 
rumor  like  most  wild  ideas,  has  some  element  of  truth  underlying  it  Culture, 
painting,  music,  letters,  and  all  that  goes  with  them,  is  killing  )ust  as  ong  as  it 
itself  is  dead.  And  it  is  dead  as  long  as  we  think  it  something  distant  from  our- 
selves-<iistant  in  matter,  distant  in  years.  But  the  arts  can  be  very  much  alive 
if  we  make  them  a  part  of  everyday  living.  ...  ... 

In  New  York  City  alone  there  are  more  than  two  dozen  institutions  which 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  keeping  culture  a  living  thing.  Their  painless 
methods  of  administering  it  are  as  varied  as  the  people  for  whom  they  are 
intended.  There  are  movies,  dance  recitals,  debates,  concerts  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. A  recital  of  religious  and  secular  music  of  the  Middle  Ages  .s  being 
given  at  the  Cloisters  (certainly  its  proper  setting),  and  an  exhibit  of  the 
Timeless  Elements  of  Modern  Art  will  be  offered  at  the  Modern  Art  Museum. 
The  New  York  Public  Library  will  display  book  publishings  of  1648,   1748, 

and  1848.  .  •    i     r   a 

In  brief  big  bustling  New  York  City  is  the  culture  capitol  of  America, 
and  you're  welcome  to  as  big  a  slice  of  it  as  you  want.  And,  to  belabor  the  point, 
you  should  want  as  big  a  slice  of  it  as  you  can  get. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


SCENE 


FROM  HALF  A  WORLD  AWAY 

On  an  afternoon  in  mid-September, 
two  girls  walking  up  Clinton  Avenue 
on  their  way  to  register  at  Pratt  In- 
stitute were  distracted  from  their 
purpose  by  the  words  on  the  striking 
green  awning,  St.  Joseph's  College  for 
Women.  Immediately  they  decided  to 
enquire  within,  and  thus,  one  of  them, 
Ena  Burney-Nichol  of  Freer  Town, 
Sierra  Leone,  British  West  Africa,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Undergraduate 
Association  of  St.  Joseph's. 

Ena  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  June 
of  this  year  on  a  visit  to  her  cousin. 
She  decided  to  continue  her  education 
here  in  America  and  plans  to  stay  un- 
til she  receives  her  master's  degree. 
Then  she  will  return  to  British  West 
Africa  where  she  will  teach  English. 
****** 

LOUISIANA  STORY 

Robert  Flaherty's  name  is  a  new  one 
to  most  of  us,  but  his  accomplishments 
are  many.  He  is  the  producer  of 
Louisiana  Story,  the  vigorous  and  beau- 
tiful documentary  film  which  has 
recently  had  its  premiere  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Flaherty  has  portrayed  the  process 
of  oil-drilling  against  the  beautiful 
background  of  the  bayou  country, 
using  the  Cajun  natives  as  "actors." 
The  result  is  a  full  and  exciting  hour 
and  a  half  of  artistic  screen  entertain- 
ment. 

Until  the  making  of  Louisiana  Story 
Mr.  Flaherty's  camera  had  recorded 
exclusively   foreign   life   and   scenery. 


Starting  his  career  as  an  explorer  of 
sub-arctic    regions,    Robert    Flaherty's 
spare  time  was  spent  developing  his 
unique  style  of  picture-making  which 
so     completely    surpasses    the    usual 
travelogue  type  film.  His  first  and  most 
renowned    picture    was    that    screen 
classic,  Nanook  of  the  North,  which 
depicted  the  life  of  an  Eskimo  family 
with  vividness,  pictorial  clearness,  and 
beautiful  filming.  He  followed  this  suc- 
cess with  Moana,  Tabu,  Man  of  Aran, 
and  about  ten  years  ago.  Elephant  Boy. 
Mr.   Flaherty's  technique  has  been 
f-    film    the   people   rather   than   the 
scenery   of   those   foreign   spots   por- 
trayed  in  his  pictures.   The  outcome 
has   been   the   phenomenon    (on    the 
American  screen)  of  perfectly  natural 
people  doing  what  is  familiar  to  them 
and  ad  libbing  their  lines  to  complete 
the  miracle. 

****** 

PRAISE— WITHOUT  SPEECH 

A  tonic  for  discontentment:  A  visit 
to  St.  Boniface  Church  any  Sunday 
afternoon.  Here  the  Apostolate  for  the 
Deaf,  Speechless,  and  Hard  of  Hearing 
assembles  for  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  in  conjunction  with 
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a  varied  program  of  religious  instruc- 
tion and  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties under  the  direction  of  Fathers 
George  Haye  and  Thomas  Cribbin. 
During  the  week  these  priests  and 
their  staff  extend  their  services  further 
by  giving  hearing,  speech,  and  aptitude 
tests,  arranging  for  various  forms  of 
education,  aiding  in  obtaining  posi- 
tions, and  serving  in  any  other  way 
they  can  those  physically  handicapped 
by  deafness  or  lack  of  speech. 

Benediction  for  this  group  has  an 
unusual  feature.  While  the  Divine 
Praises  are  being  recited  by  those  of 
the  congregation  who  are  able,  a  priest 
leads  the  rest  of  the  congregation  in 
rendering  the  prayers  in  sign  language. 
This  experience  is  one  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten. 


****** 


LOOK-ALIKES 

Cancel  that  appointment  with  the 
optometrist,  put  down  the  sedative 
and  stop  blaming  the  comprehensives 
if  you're  seeing  double  and  then  double 
again.  For  in  all  probability,  your 
retina  is  focusing  upon  four  new  ad- 
ditions to  the  hallowed  halls  of  St. 
Joseph's — the  Rettig  twins  (Miriam 
and  Joan)  and  the  Clines  twins 
(Margaret   and   Virginia). 

The  Rettig  "look-alikes"  are  alum- 
nae of  Mary  Louis  Academy,  Jamaica 
— and  to  date  they  are  considering  a 
child-study  major  in  preparation  for 
teaching.  In  the  forthcoming  Abraham 
&  Straus  fashion  show,  the  twins  will 
represent  St.  Joseph's. 

The  year  '52  will  herald  the  emer- 
gence of  two  more  devotees  to  the 
field  of  education  in  the  persons  of 
Margaret  and  Virginia  Clines,  who  are 
anticipating  careers  as  teachers  of 
History.  Before  entering  St.  Joseph's 
they  attended  Bishop  McDonnell  high 
school.  Margaret  Clines  has  been 
awarded  a  four  year  scholarship  on  the 
basis  of  a  competitive  examination. 


HONOR  TO  PROFESSOR 

Miss  Frances  Douglass,  a  member 
of  the  psychology  department  of  St. 
Joseph's  College  since  1945,  was  re- 
cently appointed  to  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
This  honor  has  been  conferred  on  her 
in  recognition  of  her  outstanding  work 
both  in  actual  teaching  and  in  the 
many  other  activities  in  which  she 
participates. 


••«••• 


HEAR  YE!  HEAR  YE! 

The  simplicity  and  spirit  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  caught  in  the  enter- 
taiimient  of  Parents'  Day,  November 
21.  Jean  Templeton,  '49,  staged  a 
medieval  folk  festival  which  included 
a  mystery  play,  a  dance  and  songs  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Lillian  Fox  and  Pat  Hubbard  showed 
their  ingenuity  by  designing  the  cos- 
ttmies  from  tubular  jersey  dresses  and 
unbleached  muslin,  which  they  dyed. 

•••••• 

OUR  VARSITY 

"Win,  lose,  or  draw,  it's  all  in  fun" 
is  the  slogan  of  this  year's  varsity  as 
they  start  out  to  capture  the  city 
championship,  says  Marguerite  Fenton, 
captain. 

Varsity  welcomes  back  Rita  Pao- 
lucci,  Ann  Sheehan,  Helen  Connell, 
Anne  Donahue,  Lucille  McKierney, 
Jane  Galla,  Florence  Mulvaney,  and 
Marguerite  Fenton,  and  wishes  luck  to 
its  new  hopefuls,  Joan  Williams,  Bar- 
bara Hawke,  Joan  Broncaccio,  Mary- 
ann  Frost,  Mary  Ellen  Boyling,  and 
Margaret  Cantwell. 

The  varsity  would  also  like  to  give 
recognition  to  its  "unsung  hero,"  Miss 
Williams,  Physical  Education  instruc- 
tor and  coach.  During  her  several  years 
at  the  college  she  has  coached  many 
teams  to  perfect  winning  seasons,  and 
this  year's  varsity  has  reason  to  expect 
that  it  will  be  no  exception. 
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Mary  E.  Holihan 

IF  YOU  are  doing  any  worrying  about 
where  your  particular  major-minor 
combination  will  take  you — don't  lose 
any  sleep  over  it.  Because  worrying 
wiU  never  solve  your  problem.  How- 
ever, a  little  initiative  and  a  certain 
expenditure  of  time  on  your  own  part 
can  be  the  means  of  discovering  what 
you  are  best  suited  for,  interested  in, 
and  capable  of  undertaking  for  a  satis- 
fying future. 

Now  you  have  heard  this  and  simi- 
lar bits  of  advice  from  the  pleasant 
voiced  guidance  personnel  with  whom 
you  have  come  in  contact  in  high- 
school  and  college  so  many  times  that 
it  has  ceased  to  mean  anything  to  you. 
You  are  after  jacts.  You  want  to  know 
where  and  how  and  how  much — speci- 
fic things  about  certain  careers.  Where 
can  you  find  out?  Well,  I  have  found 
just  the  place  to  fill  the  bill. 

Over  in  the  Graybar  Building  Gla- 
mour magazine  has  opened  its  "Job 
Reference  Room"  which,  I  discovered, 
is  a  happy-hunting  ground  for  anyone 
with  a  job  problem.  I  was  in  a  rather 
skeptical  mood  the  day  I  went  over 
the  place  with  a  fine-tooth  comb;  no 
place  could  be  as  good  as  they  prom- 
ised this  was.  But  it  was  worth  it! 
That  cheerful  room  up  on  the  nine- 
teenth floor  is  so  full  of  up-to-the- 
minute  job  news  that  it's  practically 
bursting  at  the  seams. 

As  you  enter  the  Reference  Room 
you  notice  that  one  whole  wall  is  made 
up  completely  of  built-in  cupboards. 
Here  is  the  bulk  of  the  career  infor- 
mation. Stocked  here  are  the  books, 
catalogs,  directories,  trade-papers,  and 
collected  data  on  every  career  under 
the  sun.  Books  on  general  and  specific 
phases  of  different  jobs  fill  one  whole 
section  which   is  there  for  your  use. 
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There  are  volumes  on  choosing  your 
job,  on  how  to  get  it,  and  on  how  to 
create  job  enthusiasm  after  you  are 
on  the  payroll.  The  titles  are  encourag- 
ing and  typical  of  the  brisk  atmos- 
phere in  the  Reference  Room.  Books 
like  Vick  your  Job  and  Land  it!  and 
You — Triumphant!  Books  on  how  to 
write  your  letter  of  application  and 
what  to  wear  when  a  "personal  inter- 
view is  requested."  Vocational  advice 
on  finding  out  what  you  are  talented 
in,  what  you  are  interested  in,  and 
how  to  suit  your  job  to  yourself  fills 
another  shelf  here.  This  general  type 
of  career  writing  is  supplemented  by 
quite  a  collection  of  books  on  particu- 
lar fields  and  certain  careers.  The  field 
is  wide  and  the  choice  of  books  covers 
every  field  imaginable  from  advertis- 
ing and  ballet  dancing  to  teaching  and 
video  work. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  Glamour's  job  headquarters  is  its 
portfolios  of  useful  information  on 
different  fields  which  the  staff  has 
gathered  together.  Sitting  under  the 
rubber  tree  in  one  corner  of  the  room 
I  had  a  fascinating  time  going  over 
a  few  of  these  collections.  There  were 
titles  like  "Show  business"  and  "Person- 
nel Work"  and  "Nursing".  Facts  and 
figures  pertinent  to  each  particular 
field  are  stacked  together  and  available 
for  you  to  peruse  at  your  leisure. 

In  the  portfolio  on  Architecture,  for 
instance,  there  were  included  news- 
paper clippings,  magazine  articles, 
government  publications,  bibliogra- 
phies, on  different  books  dealing  with 
phases  of  architecture,  and  lists  of 
qualifications  for  the  job.  Opportuni- 
ties in  the  field  and  statistics  on  ex- 
penses and  salaries  were  another  im- 
portant item  in  the  collection.  There 
was  a  list  of  approved  architectural 
schools   and   recommendations  by  an 
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architectural  society  on  what  certain 
schools  emphasized  in  training. 

This  lead  me  to  my  next  discovery 
— catalogs.  Catalogs  of  every  college, 
university,  and  training  school  you  can 
name.  (I  checked  the  "St."  section  just 
for  good  measure.  We're  there.)  A 
guarantee  goes  with  the  catalogue 
division  that  if  you  can't  find  it  the 
first  time,  ask,  and  you'll  have  it  the 
second  time.  Pamphlets  on  getting  the 
most  out  of  education,  and  a  well  fin- 
gered issue  of  Hoiv  to  make  good  at 
College  are  stacked  above  the  school 
directories.  Trade-papers  and  career- 
charts,  reprints  of  data  on  particular 
professions  and  representative  scenes 
from  diflferent  fields  of  work  are  in- 
cidentals around  the  room. 

While  I  was  on  my  tour  of  inspec- 
tion the  staff  representative  in  the 
Reference  Room  had  several  visitors. 
One  was  after  a  fashion  designing 
school,  one  was  interested  in  journal- 


ism, and  another  (a  young  man,  by 
the  way)  came  for  information  on 
chemical  research  opportunities.  I  be- 
gan to  realize  the  varied  clientele  that 
is  served  there.  Miss  Mary  Campbell, 
who  is  in  charge,  will  tell  you  about 
the  interesting  visitors  she  has  seeking 
information  on  careers.  Foreign  stu- 
dents are  the  latest  addition  to  the 
many  "job  hunters,  job  holders,  voca- 
tional counsellors,  faculty  members, 
deans,  students  and  personnel  direc- 
tors" who  use  the  Reference  Room. 

Treat  yourself  to  a  visit  over  at  420 
Lexington  Avenue  soon.  You  can  visit 
any  time  between  10  and  5  every  week 
day  and  receive  the  same  genuine  wel- 
come I  did.  They  aim  to  give  you  every 
kind  of  job  information  and  advice 
you  can  use,  so  find  out  what  you  want 
to  know  about  your  career  before  its 
too  late  to  do  anything  about  it.  And 
don't  forget  to  sign  the  guest  register! 


Something  for  Nothing 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

of  his  life;  he's  in  it  so  he's  happy.  He 
is  crazy  enough  to  "like  people  better 
than  money."  His  theatre  gives  him 
an  opportunity  to  give  something  to 
the  public.  Maybe  it's  the  Davenport 
chuckle  packed  with  personality  or  the 
craziness  of  his  venture  that  keeps 
them  coming  back. 

There  must  be  something  about  him 
that  appeals  to  people  because  he  has 
subscribers  to  his  theatre  from  every 
state  in  the  Union,  from  Canada,  South 
Africa  and  Japan.  A  visit  to  his  theatre 
is  definitely  an  experience  the  sight- 
seer and  the  "visiting  fireman"  would 
go  for.  Some  smart  sightseeing  agency 
ought  to  list  the  Davenport  Free  Thea- 
tre, starring  Butler  Davenport,  on  its 
excursion  list.  It's  a  bit  of  little  old 
New  York  that  shouldn't  be  over- 
looked. 


In  the  past  he  has  been  with  the 
Augustin  Daly  Repertory  Theatre 
which  was  located  on  Broadway  and 
Thirtieth  Street;  in  the  company  of 
Mansfield,  Froman,  Stock,  Helen  Ma- 
jesca,  Edwin  Booth,  Eileen  Terry  and 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  He  says,  "My  life 
story?  Why,  my  life  is  the  theatre." 

Butler  Davenport  mourns  the  pass- 
ing of  the  theatre  he  was  brought  up 
in.  "When  I  started  in  the  theatre  it 
was  a  very  different  one  than  we  have 
now.  There  were  five  repertory  thea- 
tres in  New  York.  The  managers  had 
their  own  theatres.  Now  there  are  pro- 
ducers whose  interest  is  purely  finan- 
cial. The  commercialism  of  our  theatre 
will  cause  its  death." 

There  is  no  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  is  a  success.  He  knows  he  is. 
The  theatre  has  always  been  the  love 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  CARMEL 


Betty  Harktat 

Gypsy  by  nature,  how  can  I  endure 

it — 
This  small  strict  space,  this  meagre 

oatch  of  sky? 
What  madness  once  possessed  me  to 

procure  it? 
And  deed  it  to  myself  until  I  die? 

What  could   the  wise  Teresa  have 

been  thinking 
To  set  the'-e  bounds  on  even  my 

little   love 
This  wpllin?,  barring,   minimizing, 

shrinking — 
How  could  her  great  Castilian  heart 

approve? 

THE  CONCEPTION  most  people 
have  of  the  Carmelite  Nuns  seems 
to  have  proved  true  for  the  author  of 
Enclosure,  the  poem  quoted  above, 
that  theirs  is  a  life  of  frustration  pro- 
duced by  severe  penances,  prolonged 
fasts,  interminable  prayers  and  com- 
plete withdrawal  from  the  world. 
However,  a  further  study  of  the  Car- 
melites will  prove  these  convictions 
untrue,  Just  as  a  further  reading  of 
the  poem  will  show  that  the  author 
too,  has  found  much  more  in  Carmel 
than  these  two  stanzas  indicate.  The 
author,  Jessica  Powers,  is  herself  a 
Carmelite,  known  as  Sister  Miriam  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  Carmel  of  the 
Mother  of  God  in  Milwaukee. 

The  Carmelite  life  is  a  severe  one, 
the  most  severe  for  women  in  the 
Church.  However,  it  is  not  indulged 
in  for  severity's  sake.  Like  everv  other 
religious,  the  aims  of  a  Carmelite  are 
three-fold,  personal  sanctification,  the 
honor  and  glory  of  God,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  souls.  Their  method  is  what 
is  different.  Instead  of  engaging  in 
teaching,  nursing,  mission  work  or 
other  exterior  activities,  they  practice 
their  life  of  mortification,  self-denial, 
prayer,  solitude  and  silence  in  atone- 
ment for  the   sins  being  committed 


outside  the  cloister  walls.  One  way  of 
regarding  their  life  is  as  a  balance; 
their  life  keeps  the  side  of  the  scale 
on  which  sin  is  placed  from  outweigh- 
ing virtue's  side.  Today,  when  grave 
sin  seems  to  be  becoming  more  and 
more  a  part  of  the  world  about  us,  it 
seems  significant  that  Carmelite  con- 
vents have  unusually  large  numbers  of 
entrants. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Mystical  Body 
of  Christ,  the  Carmelites  also  direct 
their  lives  toward  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  world  and  a  means  of  ob- 
taining grace  for  the  members  of  the 
Body  who  lack  a  sufficient  amount  for 
themselves.  It  is  understandable  there- 
fore, why  the  Little  Flower,  who  was 
a  Carmelite,  offered  all  her  little  mor- 
tifications for  the  missions.  She  was 
asking  that  the  merit  she  obtained  for 
them  be  applied  in  the  form  of  zeal 
to  the  missionaries  and  in  the  form 
of  the  great  grace  of  Faith  to  the  pag- 
ans. 

Among  the  many  intentions  remem- 
bered by  the  Carmelites  are  Holy 
Mother  Church  and  her  priests,  the 
missions,  their  benefactors  and  all  the 
special  intentions  recommended  to 
them.  The  last  two,  perhaps  need  some 
explanation.  Since  the  Nuns  live  en- 
tirely by  alms,  their  benefactors  are 
all  those  who  in  one  way  or  another 
support  them.  It  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon, in  the  neighborhood  where  there 
is  a  Carmelite  convent,  to  see  women 
entering  it  with  vegetables,  groceries 
and  often  home  made  cookies  or  cake, 
as  their  donations  to  the  Nuns.  In  ad- 
dition, many  people,  when  asking 
prayers  for  their  particular  intentions, 
make  offerings.  This  is  the  only  in- 
come the  Carmelites  have  outside  of 
a  very  small  amount  that  is  realized 
from  the  sale  of  needle  work,  furnish- 
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ings  for  the  altar,  scapulars  and  paint- 
ings. The  money  paid  by  magazines 
for  the  poetty  of  Jessica  Powers  would 
also  come  under  this  heading. 

In  addition  to  this  exterior  poverty, 
the  Nuns  also  practice  great  interior 
poverty  in  order  to  achieve  detachment 
and  the  spiritual  poverty  called  blessed 
by  Our  Lord  in  the  Sermon  On  The 
Mount.  The  utter  bareness  of  her  cell 
reminds  the  Carmelite  that  she  is  to 
have  no  attachments  except  for  Our 
Lord  alone.  The  furniture  is  a  bed  con- 
sisting of  a  sack  of  straw  placed  on 
two  planks,  a  chair  and  table  of  un- 
finished wood,  and  on  the  wall  hangs 
a  cross  with  no  figure  on  it.  Her  very 
habit  is  of  a  rough  woolen  material, 
and  her  head  dress  of  coarse  linen. 
Instead  of  shoes  she  wears  sandals 
woven  from  cord. 

This  spirit  extends  to  the  food,  both 
quality  and  quantity.  From  September 
until  Easter,  the  Carmelites  fast.  This 
means  one  meal  a  day,  at  noon-time, 
(or  more  usually  about  eleven  o'clock), 
with  a  light  collation  in  the  evening. 
Breakfast  is  what  is  often  called  the 
American  business  girl's  typical  break- 
fast— a  cup  of  black  coffee.  They  never 
eat  meat,  and  during  Lent,  the  fast 
days  prescribed  by  the  Church,  and 
every  Friday,  they  do  not  use  butter, 
milk  or  eggs. 

The  enclosure  which  also  aids  in 
achieving  perfect  detachment  means 
that  a  Carmelite  never  leaves  her  Con- 
vent, nor  does  anyone  else  enter  it. 
CThe  only  exceptions  to  this  would  of 
course  be  for  hospitalization  in  a  seri- 
ous illness,  or  departure  to  found  a 
new  convent.  In  regard  to  outsiders 
entering,  the  only  ones  allowed  are 
priests  bringing  Holy  Communion  or 
the  Last  Sacraments,  and  any  others 
who  are  needed,  such  as  doctors  or 
workmen.)  The  only  visitors  she  has 
are  her  immediate  family  four  times 
a  year,  and  she  is  behind  a  grille  then. 


As  to  her  own  going  out,  she  is  al- 
lowed to  take  walks  in  the  garden 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall. 
Even  the  windows  in  the  convent  are 
of  a  tj'pe  of  glass  which  cannot  be  seen 
through. 

One  Sister,  however,  has  contact 
with  people  in  the  outside  world.  She 
is  the  "Turn  Sister",  or  is  what  would 
correspond  to  a  receptionist.  Her  duty 
is  to  console  and  advise  all  those  who 
come  to  Carmel  seeking  help,  to  re- 
ceive offerings  and  donations  of  the 
people  and  to  accept  the  requests  for 
prayers.  She  is  not  visible,  but  is  con- 
cealed by  the  "turn".  This  most  closely 
resembles  a  barrel  sawed  lengthwise 
in  half  with  the  rounded  side  toward 
the  visitor.  It  rotates,  in  order  that 
articles  may  be  passed  in  and  out; 
hence  the  name  "turn". 

The  purpose  of  all  these  practices 
conducive  to  detachment  is  to  give 
the  heart  and  mind  over  to  complete 
union  with  God.  In  every  way,  the 
Carmelites  strive  to  live  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "Carmel"  which  is 
"the  circumcision  of  the  Lamb."  The 
positive  means  used  to  attain  this  are 
of  course  daily  Mass  and  Communion, 
two  hours  of  mental  prayer  and  the 
chanting  of  the  Divine  Office.  The  rest 
of  the  time  is  taken  up  by  reading  or 
by  manual  labor  which  leaves  the  mind 
free  for  meditation.  Most  of  the  day  is 
spent  in  the  Carmelite's  cell,  in  silence. 
This  is  the  way  Saint  Teresa  of  Avila, 
the  Little  Flower,  and  all  the  unknown 
Saints  of  Carmel  have  achieved  their 
extraordinary  sanctity. 

The  Carmelites  trace  their  history 
brck  to  the  time  of  Elias.  According 
to  both  Scripture  and  Tradition,  at 
this  time  there  were  many  pious  her- 
mits who  lived  lives  of  seclusion  and 
pcnnance  on  Mount  Carmel.  Here, 
Elias  was  shown  the  vision  of  the  fut- 
ure glory  of  the  Mother  of  God.  A  cult 
soon  grew  up  in  honor  of  the  vision 
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and  continued  through  the  early  Chris- 
tian era  and  in  412,  the  first  written 
Rule  was  given  to  them.  In  1562, 
Saint  Teresa  of  Avila,  by  direct  com- 
mand of  Our  Lord,  reformed  the  order 
which  had  grown  lax  and  absorbed 
with  the  world.  In  spite  of  much  op- 
position and  several  trials,  the  Reform 
spread,  so  that  the  Carmelites  of  today 
live  the  same  life  as  in  their  Holy 
Mother's  time. 

The  Carmel  of  Brooklyn  which  is 
located  at  745  Saint  Johns  Place,  and 
extending  from  Bedford  Avenue  to 
Rogers  Avenue  was  founded  in  1907 
by  three  choir  Nuns,  two  lay  Sisters 
and  their  Superior,  at  the  request  of 
Bishop  McDonnelL 


The  tremendous  amount  of  good 
these  Nuns  accomplish  in  their  hidden 
life  will  probably  never  be  known. 
Their  complete  and  powerful  love 
carries  them  to  great  heights  of  sanc- 
tity. This  love  is  the  answer  to  the 
"how"  and  "why"  of  this  mode  of 
life.  It  is  the  strength  supplying  source 
for  all  the  penances  and  mortifications 
they  practice  out  of  the  desire  for 
union  to  which  love  always  aspires, 
and  of  which  Jessica  Powers  says  fur- 
ther in  the  same  poem: 

And  yet  I  meet  the  morrow  with 

compose 
Before  I  made  my  plaint  I  found 

the  clue 
And  I  learned  the  secret  to  outwit 

enclosure 
Because  of  summits  and  a  moun- 
tain  view. 


LITURGY 

The  peace  of  the  whitening  plain. 
The  hush  of  the  falling  snow — 
Twilight  is  broken  only 
By  a  distant  lamp's  warm  glow. 
A  melody  soft  fades  in  the  dusk 
A  gray  calm  appears  above 
One  brightening  star  sheds  its  beams 
Portending  the  coming  of  Love. 
A  branch  whispers  faintly. 
Another  rustles  in  return; 
(The  keeping  of  a  Secret 
Young  things  find  hard  to  learn! ) 
The  shadows  grow  longer 
The  air  lessens  it  chill 
The  wind  ceases  to  rush  about 
And  steals  away,  over  the  hill. 
All  things  stand  by  in  silence 
Straining  a  delicate   ear 
Awaiting  the  awful  signal — 
"He  is  coming;  He  is  here!" 
Harmony   swells    from   the   valleys 
And  soars  o'er  the  land  below 
To  blend  with  the  nine-fold  choir's 
Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo! 

Betty  Harkin. 
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Never  Brag  about  Murder 

{Continued  from  page  19) 


the  dishes  of  food  which  stood  steam- 
ing in  the  center!  Whoever  it  was  had 
had  left  in  a  great  hurry.  The  chairs 
were  pushed  back,  awrj',  and  one  of 
the  goblets  had  spilled  over.  "I  didn't 
know  I  was  that  unpopular"  said  Jeflf 
to  himself,  but  he  wasn't  smiling  any 
longer.  The  joke  was  turning  into 
something  more  serious.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  uneasy. 

The  farce  came  to  a  sudden  and 
startling  end  in  the  study,  by  the  desk. 
There  Jeff  found  two  things — a  very 
sharp  knife,  and  one  very  dead  body! 
a  man  about  forty.  He  stared  at  the 
latter  and  gulped.  Murder!  Jeff  glanced 
uncertainly  over  his  shoulder  toward 
the  doorway.  His  knees  began  to 
tremble.  "Good  Lord,"  he  finally  man- 
aged. Here,  before  his  eyes,  the  plot 
of  one  of  his  stories  had  come  to  life. 
Writing  mysteries  was  one  thing,  try- 
ing to  solve  them  was  something  else. 
Jeff  decided  that  it  was  time  to  call 
the  police.  He  picked  up  the  telephone. 

"Hello,  Operator.  Get  me  the  police." 
He  listened.  "Operator."  No  signal. 
"Operator!"  The  telephone  v/as  dead. 
"Oh,  oh,"  he  thought. 

One  minute  later,  Jeff  was  back  at 
the  front  door.  To  his  surprise  and 
horror,  it  was  locked!  That  meant  .  .  . 
he  wasn't  alone  in  that  house!  There 
was  someone  else  in  there  with  him, 
somewhere,  and  that  someone  was  a 
murderer!  He  tried  the  windows  next. 
They  were  all  bolted  from  the  outside. 
He  was  caged  in — trapped! 

Jeff  returned  to  the  study.  Since  he 
couldn't  get  out,  he  had  decided  to  find 
the  killer  before  the  killer  found  him. 
That  paper-weight  shaped  like  a  rock 
would  make  a  good  weapon,  he 
thought.  Now  to  start  detecting. 

He  examined  the  study  carefully, 
knowing  his  life  depended  upon  what 


he  could  find.  At  length,  he  discovered, 
under  the  edge  of  the  door,  something 
white  and  powdery.  It  stumped  him. 
What  in  the  house  could  be  white  and 
powdery.^  Dining  room,  living  rooms, 
kitchen,  den,  study?  Jeff  went  over 
each  room  carefully  in  his  mind.  White 
and  powdery.  Then  it  struck  him.  The 
cellar!  The  walls  of  the  cellar  would 
be  chalked! 

Jeff  tiptoed  into  the  kitchen  and 
gently  eased  the  cellar  door  open.  He 
looked  down  the  stairs.  It  was  dark. 
He  reached  for  the  light  switch  and 
plunged  the  room  into  darkness.  Then 
he  started  down  the  stairs,  slowly  cau- 
tiously, feeling  his  way  along  the  wall 
with  his  hands.  Finally,  he  reached  the 
bottom.  Did  he  dare  to  light  a  match? 
He  decided  against  it.  In  the  match's 
flame  he'd  make  an  easy  target,  and 
he  had  no  desire  to  be  that  'target  for 
tonight.' 

As  he  groped  along,  Jeff  discovered 
that  the  cellar  was  divided  into  rooms. 
One  must  have  been  the  game  room 
because  he  almost  fell  over  a  billiard- 
table.  He  was  moving  silently  along, 
hardly  daring  to  breathe,  when  he  sud- 
denly stopped.  He'd  heard  someone 
breathing,  and  it  wasn't  he!  The  mur- 
derer was  somewhere  in  that  darkened 
room  with  him,  waiting.  He  dropped 
to  his  knees  and  crawled  slowly  to  the 
nearest  wall.  Then  he  began  to  move 
carefully  toward  the  sound. 

There!  The  killer  was  directly  in 
front  of  him!  Jeff  rose  slowly  to  his 
feet  and  raised  his  arm  carefully, 
clutching  the  paper-weight.  As  he 
brought  it  up,  his  hand  brushed  against 
a  shelf,  and  before  he  could  catch  it, 
the  whole  shelf  and  its  contents  came 
clattering  down  about  him.  There  was 
a  blinding  flash! 

Jeff  looked  up  to  find  the  lights  blaz- 
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ing,  and  his  host,  Bob  Foran,  standing 
there  in  the  midst  of  his  other  guests, 
grinning!  Jefif  stared  at  him  in  uncom- 
prehending amazement.  Bob  laughed. 

"You  bragged  once  too  often  about 
being  a  great  amateur  detective.  I  de- 
cided to  show  you  up  so  I  staged  this 
little  surprise  party." 

Jeflf  gaped.  "You  mean  .  .  .  those 
things  ...  the  table  set  for  dinner, 
the  steaming  platters,  the  .  .  .  knife. 


were  all  a  plot.''" 

Bob  grinned.  Then  Jeff  remembered 
something  ."But  .  .  .  what  about  the 
body?" 

All  talk  in  the  room  suddenly  ceased. 
"Body?  What  body?"  Bob  gripped 
Jeff's  arm. 

"The  body  on  the  floor  in  the  study," 
replied  Jeff  slowly.  "I  think  he  was 
murdered!" 


SsibofJL 


ESTELLE  McGrATH 
Have  you  heard  weird  noises  is- 
suing from  your  radio,  prefaced  by 
some  remark  like,  "let's  give  with  a 
bop  kick"?  Has  your  family  developed 
an  allergy  to  the  names  of  the  "Royal 
Roost"  and  Diz2y  Gillespie?  Are  you 
a  "prisoner  of  WOV,"  or  are  you 
among  the  uninitiated? 

These  questions  can  only  point  to 
one  subject — that  new  trend  in  jazz 
music,  BEPOP.  Although  you  may  be 
skeptical,  it  is  music.  Jazz  has  passed 
through  many  stages  since  it  began 
in  New  Orleans,  including  such  forms 
as  Dixie-land,  Ragtime,  Swing,  and 
Boogie-Woogie.  Bebop  is  the  latest 
development  and  it  has  now  passed 
the  phase  of  being  merely  a  fad. 

Although  writers  have  tried  to  label 
it  a  "cult"  and  have  played  up  the 
more  spectacular  publicity  angles  of 
it.  Bebop  is  actually  a  new  musical 
variation  in  jazz  as  unmysterious  as  the 
more  ordinary  "commercial"  swing  of 
today.  The  name  itself  is  supposed  to 
have  been  invented  by  Dizzy  Gillespie, 
"the  biggest  Bebopper,"  at  a  jam  ses- 
sion in  which  he  called  for  a  different 
type  of  beat,  that  is — BE-bop,  BE-bop, 
BE-bop.  Thus  it  may  be  defined  as,  "a 
form  of  discordant  jazz  in  which  notes 
are  played  at  break-neck  speed  with 


accents  more  on  the  upbeat  than  on 
the  down  beat."  Dizzy  himself  has 
stated  that,  "in  regular  jazz  you  might 
get  a  phrase  such  as  oo-BAH,  oo-BAH, 
oo-BAH.  With  us,  its  00-bah,  00- 
bah,  00-bah " 

Bebop  has  developed  into  quite  a 
a  large  school  in  jazz.  Many  musicians 
have  followed  the  Gillespie  style;  to 
name  a  few  there  are  Illinois  Jacquet, 
Charlie  Barnet,  and  Benny  Carter. 
These  men,  specialists  on  their  par- 
ticular instruments,  have  found  Bebop 
a  natural  field  for  their  talents  because 
it  is  an  abstract  music  that  has  little 
in  common  with  established  popular 
music  or  jazz  patterns.  It  is  a  varia- 
tion that  has  broken  loose  from  the 
strict  time  and  underlying  monotonous 
pattern  that  is  the  characteristic  of 
jazz  and  dance  music.  However,  it 
retains  and  insists  upon  a  strict  har- 
mony and  rhythmic  quality. 

The  emphasis  in  Bebop  is  on  indi- 
vidual expression — thus  it  leaves  wide 
room  for  improvisation.  It  is  in  this 
fact  that  Bebop  differs  from  the  "pro- 
gressive jazz"  of  Stan  Kenton  and  his 
orchestra.  Kenton's  music  is  always 
meticulously  scored  and  does  not  give 
the  individual  musician  much  freedom. 
In  fact,  it  is  mainly  through  the  fore- 
sight and  leadership  of  Stan  Kenton 
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himself  that  his  band  has  attained  its 
remarkable  prestige. 

It  is  amazing  to  many  that  the 
different  jazz  forms  can  gain  any 
popularity,  much  less  the  success  they 
manage  to  attain.  And  yet  is  is  not 
so  strange  when  you  realize  the  tre- 
mendous followings  that  most  of  the 
radio  "disc  jockeys"  have  developed. 
Today,  the  men  who  play  the  records 
are  the  ones  who  form  the  people's 
tastes.  Notable  among  these  are  Fred 
Robbins,  whose  "1280  Qub"  is  de- 
voted to  giving  the  listeners  the  best 
in  Bop,  and  Gene  Raeburn  whose 
morning  and  noon-time  shows  stress 
an  "ample  sample"  of  Bebop.  These 
programs  and  many  others  have  been 
responsible  for  bringing  new  forms 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  back- 
ing the  advocates  of  new  paths  in 
jazz. 


Without  attempting  to  effect  over- 
night conversions  to  Bop  enthusiasm, 
nor  encouraging  nighdy  visits  to  the 
"Royal  Roost"  over  on  42nd  Street 
(the  new  Bopera  House),  this  article 
is  aimed  at  showing  you  that  Bop  is 
more  than  just  another  fad  of  the 
teen-agers.  It  is  actually  a  development 
on  the  road  to  new  fields  in  music, 
and  granting  the  difficulties  it  presents 
on  the  dance  floor,  it  does  deserve  a 
fair  chance.  Listen  to  it,  and  listen 
inteUigently.  The  more  you  hear  of  it, 
the  more  you  will  like  it.  Take,  in 
small  doses  at  first,  the  Fred  Robbins' 
show  on  station  W-O-V  ("WOV", 
see? )  for  a  starter.  Be  selective  in  your 
choice  of  what  you  think  is  good.  But, 
at  least,  give  Bebop  its  rightful  place 
as  the  newest  important  school  in  jazz. 


Alike  As  .  .  . 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


Well,  they  were  different — he  had  to 
admit  that.  But  it  hadn't  done  a  bit 
of  good.  No  one  would  believe  what 
had  happened,  especially  as  he  had 
nothing  to  show  but  two  specks  that 
looked  like  dirt.  The  vine  seemed  to 
be  shrinking  and  shriveling,  as  if  it 
were  ashamed  of  having  gone  along 
with  the  miscreant  pod.  It  grew  smal- 
ler and  smaller  and  finally  disappeared 


through  the  dirt. 

Only  a  small  ridge  remained  where 
the  vine  had  shot  up.  .  .  .  The  rest  of 
the  farm  looked  the  same  and  an 
evening  calm  settled.  Little  Johnnie 
gazed  at  the  ridge  and  wondered  if 
the  vine  had  really  grown.  He  looked 
at  the  two  specks  of  dirt,  and  as  he 
fiingered  them  they  crumbled.  Perhaps 
nothing  had  happened,  after  all. 


I 


SUNSET  AND   EVENTIDE 
I  stood  and  watched  the  sunset. 
The  crimson  of  its  glow 
Illumining  the  western  sky 
And  all  the  earth  below. 
It  kindled  all  the  rooftops 
And  set  the  trees   to  flames. 
When  suddenly  dusk  put  it  out. 
And  left  but  charred  remains. 
Evelyn  Dbver. 
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We've  seen  peacocks  —  even  white 
ones  — 

J      And  penguins  at  the  Zoo 
And  parakeets  in  pet-shops 
And  once  a  toucon  too! 
We  met  Alice's  flamingos; 
/y    And  saw  some  swans  one  day; 
[/      We  saw  a  real  live  vulture 
And  a  stuflFed  owl  in  a  play. 
Still,  you  see,  there's  only  one  bird 
/-    ^       We'd  really  like  to  know 
^—-^  But  nowhere  in  the  city 

Can  we  seem  to  find  a  crow. 


In  view  of  the  title  of  this  column, 
it  is  appropriate  to  open  with  a  dedica- 
tion of  the  humor  race  to  the  patron  of 
the  College,  Saint  Joseph.  Whitlings  is 
just  fraught  with  meaning.  The  most 
obvious  one  is  the  diminutive  form  of 
wit.  Next  is  the  connection  with  Saint 
Joseph's  occupation  —  carpentry.  The 
last  implies  that  what  is  contained 
herein  need  not  necessarily  be  original 
but  may  be  planed  (in  what  is  hoped 
to  be  a  Shavian  manner)  from  other 
sources. 

This  poem  was  contributed  by  Mary 
Holihan,  '49,  before  the  recent  elec- 
tion and  must  be  read  with  the  results 
galluping  before  you. 
We  know  sparrows  and  starlings 
And  pigeons  by  the  flock; 
Sea  gulls  and  robins 
And  a  parrot  up  the  block. 
We  had  a  pet  canary  once 
And  saw  some  geese  in  flight. 
And  Mother  has  a  pheasant  hat 
(That  Daddy  says  can  bite! ) 


ATOMIC  AGE 
Atoms  I'm  told  are  little  things 
I  know  now  what  they  mean, 
"Cause  I  have  seen  an  atom 
The  experience  was  keen. 
'Twas  on  a  quiet  evening 
That  it  first  hurled  through  the  door 
A  bouncing  mass  of  molecules; 
A  tiny  tot  of  four. 

He  climbed  the  new-bought  draperies 
And  leaped  from  chair  to  chair 
Playing  injun'  with  a  toupee 
Belonging  to  son  pere. 
Retribution  was  in  order; 
Justice  took  full  reign, 
The  explosion  that  ensued. 
We  called  the  spanking  game. 
When  mother's  precious  roentgen 
Was  finally  held  at  bay. 
And  I  with  splitting  headache 
Upon  the  bed  did  lay 
A  thought  came  clear  and  quickly, 
As  if  spoken  in  my  ear. 
All  you  need  is  courage; 
The  atomic  age  is  here. 

Therese  Doyle,  '50 
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One  hazard  of  commuting  is  suc- 
cinctly described  by  Lillian  LaBarbera, 
•49. 

IT  HAPPENS  TO  THE  BEST  OF  US 

All  alone 

On  the  train 

A  funny  thought 

Flits  through  my  brain. 

The  smile  upon 

My  countenance 

Makes  people  look 

At  me  askance. 
With  the  coming  of  December 
fourth,  also  spelled  c-o-m-p-r-e-h-e-n- 
s-i-v-e,  the  Seniors  take  on  an  eerie 
look.  Perhaps  it  will  be  consoling  to 
them  to  realize  that  the  great  poets 
apparently  had  them  in  mind  when 
they  composed  some  of  their  master- 
pieces. The  fragments  of  poems  print- 
ed below  have  had  some  necessary 
changes  made,  with  due  apologies  to 
the  dear  departed  authors.  Are  the 
litterateurs  able  to  recognize  the 
sources? 

THE  SAGA  OF  A  SENIOR 
November 
A  little  more  sleep,  and  a  little  more 

slumber, 
Thus  I  waste  half  my  days,  and   my 

hours  without  number, 
And  when  I  get  up,  I  sit  holding  my 

hand. 
Or  walk  about  sauntring,  or  trifling 

I  stand. 
They  paid  me  a  visit,  still  hoping 

to  find 
I  had  took  better  care  for  improving 

my  mind: 
I  told  them  my  dreams,  talked  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking; 
But  I  scarce  read  my  texts,  and  never 

loved  thinking.^ 


December  1,  2,  3 

Ah,  distincly  I  remember,  it  was  in 

the  bleak  December, 
And  each  separate  dying  ember 

wrought  its  ghost  upon  the  floor. 
It  was  on  a  midnight  dreary,  while 

I  pondered  weak  and  weary. 
Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious 

volume  of  forgotten  lore.^ 
I  goost  hom  to  my  hous  anoon 
And  domb  as  any  stoon, 
I  sittest  at  another  book, 
Tyl  fully  das  wed  ys  my  look. 
And  lyvest  thus   as  an  heremyte." 
For  this  I  dim  these  eyes,  and  stuff 

this  head, 
Y'C'^ith  all  such  reading  as  was  never 

read; 
For  me  supplying,  in  the  worst  of 

days. 
Notes  to  dull  books,  and  prologues  to 

dull  plays.* 

December  FOURTH 

It's  easy  to  bid  one  rack  one's  brain, 

I'm  sure  my  poor  head  aches  again, 

I've  scratched  it  so,  and  all  in  vain." 

Aftermath    (or  any  other  major) 

Since    then,    at    any    uncertain    hour, 

That  agony  returns 

And  til  my  ghostly  tale  is  told, 

This  heart  within  me  burns.* 

I,  with  my  fate  contented,  will  plod  on, 

And  hope  for  higher  rapture,  when 

life's  day  is  done.'' 
^The  Sluggard,  Isaac  Watts 
^The  Raven,  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
'^House  of  Fame,  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
*The  Dunciad,  Alexander  Pope 
^Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  Robert 

Browning 
'^Rime  of  The  Ancient  Mariner, 

Samuel  T.  Coleridge 
'To  A  Skylark,  William  Wordsworth 
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. . .  the  three  "musts" 

for  the  Season . . . 
Msgr.  Enox 

—The  Old  Testament 
Msgr.  Sheen 

— PhUosophy  of  Religion 
Trappist  Merton 

— Seven  Storey  Mountain 

{Mention    this   ad    and    receive    a 
special     20%     library     discount.) 

AVE  MARIA 


MAin  4-4720-4721 


ski 


6nop 

23  LAFAYETTE  AVENUE 
BROOKLYN  17.  N.  Y. 

(Opposite  the  Brooklyn 

Academy  of  Music) 

NEvins  8-2929 


CLINTON 
FLORIST 


406  MYRTLE  AVENUE 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


D.  HALIKIAS,  Prop. 


MAin  4-9703 


Phone  Orders  Taken 


"ORIGINAL" 

VEMCE  RESTAURANT 

PIZZERIA 

ITALIAN-AMERICAN  CUISINE 
Beer  —  Wine  —  Liquors 

A.  Yaccarino,  Prop. 

454   MYRTLE   AVENUE 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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STerling  3-5566  -  5567 


Established  1905 


—  "One  of  America's  Finest  Bakeries"  — 

655-657  VANDERBILT  AVENUE 
BROOKLYN  17,  N.  Y. 

KARL  FREIDANK,  President 


L.  G.  BALFOUR 
COMPANY 


Attleboro 


Massachusetts 


Class  Rings  and  Pins 
Commencement  Invitations 
Diplomas  -  Personal  Cards 
Club  Insignia 

Memorial  Plaques 

Representative: 

L.  G.  BALFOUR  COMPANY 

535  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


LAMB'S  SCHOOL 

"The  School  That  Gets  Restdts" 

Established  1912 

BUSINESS  &  SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING 

Comptometry  —  Dictaphone 
Accoimting 

Brush-up  Courses  -  IntensiTe  ReTlew 

Graded  Speed  Dictation 

Day  and  Evening  Classei 

Special  Summer  School 

Free  Employment  Service 

Inqidre  Today  -  Telephone  SOuth  8-4238 

LAMB  BUILDING 

370-372  NINTH  STREET 

Cor.  Sixth  Avenue  Brooklyn  15 
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DOTTY'S 
LUNCHEONETTE 

HOME    COOKING 

Delicious  Sandwiches  &  Salads 
—  Meal  Tickets  — 

355  DE  KALB  AVE.      BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


INSTITUTE  ARTIST 
MATERIALS'  CO. 

"CHARLIE'S" 

Arts  &  Crafts  Supplies 

"The  Best  for  Less" 

359  DEKALB  AVENUE 
MAin  2-9654  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


i 

All  Work  Guaranteed        GEdney  5-516M 

RITZ 

WATCH  &  JEWELRY 

REPAIR  SHOP 

—  Specializing  on  All  Make  - 
WATCHES  and  CLOCKS 

- 

Eye 

Glasses  &  Founatin  Pens  Repaired  1 

F.  Astorino,  Prop. 

4612 

-  8lh  AVE.      BROOKLYN  20. 

N.  Y. 

,  — .•. 
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MAin  2-4187                 I.  KOEPPEL, 

Ph.G,g 

COLLEGE 

DRUG 

330  DEKALB  AVENUE 

1 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

USED  AND  NEW 
TEXTBOOKS 


We  have  a  complete  stock  of  all  textbooks  required  at  St. 
Joseph's  College,  both  used  and  new. 

Remember  us  when  in  need  of  dictionaries,  college  outlines, 
reference  books,  fiction,  non-fiction,  religious  and  gift  books. 

We  will  pay  cash  for  your  discarded  books. 

BARNES  &  NOBLE,  INC. 


105  5th  AVE.  at  18th  ST. 


NEW  YORK  3 
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COOPERATIVE 

As  one  of  its  fundamental  policies,  Kings  County  Trust 
Company  particularly  emphasizes  full  cooperation  with 
all  who  seek  its  services.  Our  executives  meet  you  in  a 
friendly  atmosphere,  appraise  your  problems  carefully 
and  counsel  you  with  all  the  wisdom  of  their  long  years 
of  experience.  Have  you  a  trust  or  banking  matter  you 
would  like  to  consult  us  about?  We  shall  be  glad  to  be 
of  service. 

Capital  $500,000  —  Surplus  $7,500,000 

KINGS  COUNH  TRUST  COMPANY 

FOUNDED       1889 

342  FULTON  STREET 

BROOKLYN  1,  N.  Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 
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ENTER  ANY  TIME 
CATALOG   ON   REQUEST 
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A  Friendly  Place 

To  Meet  Your  Friends  . . . 

BREAKFAST 

LUNCHEON 

AFTERNOON  TEA 

DINNER 


CAKES 


CANDIES 
SODAS 
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WEDDING  and  BIRTHDAY  CAKES 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

409  MYRTLE  AVENUE 
Brccklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  C.  F.  YOUIVG  SCHOOL 

FOR  SECRETARIAL  TRAINING 

Executive  Secretarial .  .  .  Stenographic  .  .  .  Accounting 
Medical  Shorthand  .  .  .  Legal  Stenography 

An  Outstanding  School  for  Refined  Young  Ladies 
Individualized  Training  on  the  College  Level  by 

Distinguished  Staff  in  Distinctive  Environment. 

Superior  Placement  Contacts.    Established  1884. 
Inquiries  Invited. 
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THE  MAN  WHO 

CONQUERED  TIME 


Ruth  Murtagh 


JEFF  was  puzzled. 
He  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins 
of  an  old  EngUsh 
castle  and  stared  at 
the  object  which 
his  digging  had 
just  uncovered.  It 
was  a  worn  leather 
folder  containing 
several  pages  of 
yellowed  parch- 
ment. The  written 
symbols  were  in  a 
strange  language. 
Had  he  really  dis- 
covered something 
of  value? 

"Jeff!    Jeff! 
Where    are    you.-*" 

Jeff  didn't  hear  the  insistent  summons 
of  his  fellow  archaeologists.  He  began 
to  turn  the  worn  pages  slowly  with  his 
hand,  seeking  for  some  clue  which 
might  help  him  identify  the  book. 
Suddenly,  his  eyes  came  upon  the  word 
"Merlin"  written  in  very  old  print. 
Merlin.  Where  had  he  heard  that 
before .-' 

"Jeff?  Can't  you  answer?  Wc 
thought  you'd  fallen  down  a  hole  or 
something."  His  companions  ap- 
proached hurriedly  with  worried  faces. 
Then  they  noticed  the  manuscript. 
"He's  found  something!"  They  gath- 
red  about  him  in  curiosity. 

Jeff  showed  them  the  strange  writ- 
ing and  the  mysterious  word   "Merlin". 
"That  couldn't  be  Merlin,   the  magi- 
lan,  fould  it?"  one  of  the  men  asked. 


"He  was  just  a 
myth,"  replied  un- 
other.  "Prove  it," 
answered  a  skeptic. 
Jeff  turned  slow- 
ly from  one  to  the 
other  as  they  spoke. 
"It  does  sound 
pretty  far-fetched," 
he  admitted.  "But, 
maybe  the  story  of 
Merlin  was  taken 
from  someone  who 
really  existed. 
That's  possible,  you 
know."  He  added 
this  last,  sarcasti- 
cally, in  answer  to 
the  skeptic.  He 
didn't  want  to  be- 
lieve that  the  manuscript  could  be  a 
fake. 

Finally,  a  quiet  voice  spoke.  It  was 
the  Scholar,  so  named  because  of  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts. "Why  not  give  it  the  usual 
tests  and  translate  it,  if  possible.  Then 
well  know  for  certain."  The  others 
nodded.  Jeff  handed  the  book  to  him 
begrudgingly.  He  didn't  want  to  part 
with  his  discovery.  However,  it  wasn't 
ac.ually  his.  It  belonged  to  all  of 
them,  now. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  fantastic  speculation.  Suppose  it 
was  the  actual  book  of  Merlin,  the 
wizard  of  King  Arthur's  court.  Maybe 
it  contained  spells  and  enchantments. 
Maybe  .  .  .  Jeff  stopped  speculating 
suddenly.  Maybe  it  shouldn't  be  trans- 


lated.  It  might  be  better  if  they  de- 
stroyed it.  Suppose  it  did  contain  all 
the  mysteries  of  ancient  magic.  He 
had  no  right  to  loose  it  once  more  on 
the  world. 

But,  wait.  If  it  were  the  real  Mc- 
Coy, it  might  be  valuable,  and  he 
certainly  needed  the  money.  Yes,  he'd 
spent  his  last  penny  to  help  finance 
this  expedition  and  he  wasn't  going  to 
lose  any  opportunity  to  get  some  of 
it  back.  After  all,  a  fellow  wasn't 
"somebody"  until  he  had  some  money 
laid  away.  People  could  go  on  about 
"character"  and  "personality"  but  it 
was  money  that  finally  won  friends 
and  influenced  people.  Money  brought 
power,  and  that  was  just  what  he 
wanted. 

Wait  a  minute,  he  told  himself. 
Suppose  the  manuscript  wouldn't  sell? 
Then  what  .  .  .  ?  The  spells!  If  there 
were  any,  and  they  worked,  why  no!: 
use  them?  He  laughed,  a  little  uncer- 
tainly, as  the  thought  occurred  to  him. 
Who  ever  heard  of  magic  in  the  twen- 
tieth century?  That  stuff  belonged  to 
the  Dark  Ages  .  .  .  But,  suppose  it  was 
Merlin's  book.  Suppose  it  really  did 
contains  spells !  What,  then  ?  Wasn't  it 
worth  a  chance?  There  wasn't  any- 
thing he  wouldn't  do  for  money  .  .  . 
Well,  almost  anything.  We'll  see,  he 
decided,  we'll  see,  and  dismissed  it 
from  his  mind. 

A  few  days  later,  Jeff  received  a 
telephone  call  from  the  Scholar.  He 
seemed  excited  about  something.  "I'll 
be  right  over.  I've  made  some  surpris- 
ing discoveries." 

Jeff  had  the  door  open  before  the 
Scholar  could  ring  the  bell.  "Come  in. 
Come  in.  Here.  Let  me  take  your  coat. 
Did  you  bring  the  manuscript  with 
you?"  Jeff  was  eager. 

"Wait  a  minute.  Let  me  catch  my 
breath.  You're  certainly  an  impatient 
young  man."  The  Scholar  would  not 


be  hurried. 

The  two  men  seated  themselves  at 
the  small  table  in  the  study  with  the 
manuscript  spread  out  before  them. 
The  Scholar  laughed  at  his  younger 
companion's  impatience. 

"First,"  he  said,  "the  parchment  is 
authentic'  Jeff  caught  his  breath. 
"Next,"  his  friend  continued,  "the 
writing  is  early  Anglo-Saxon."  Jeff 
nodded  quickly.  "Lastly,"  the  Scholar 
smiled,  "the  entire  thing  is,  without  a 
doubt,  the  book  written  by  a  magician 
named  Merlin  who  lived  during  the 
time  of  King  Arthur's  rule.  You  can 
drawn  your  own  conclusions."  He  sat 
back  in  his  chair  and  folded  his  hands. 

"Is  that  all?"  Jeff  was  a  little  dis- 
appointed. What  about  the  spells,  if 
there  were  any? 

"I  didn't  have  to  translate  the  en- 
tire manuscript.  I  merely  took  samples 
here  and  there  to  assure  myself  that  it 
was  all  written  in  the  same  tongue.  I 
left  the  final  translation  up  to  you." 
The  Scholar  smiled  at  Jeff's  amaze- 
ment. 

'But  I  don't  know  how  to  translate 
Anglo-Saxon!" 

Oh,  I  know  that,"  replied  the 
Scholar,  "but  I  have  a  suggestion  to 
make.  If  you  will  lend  me  your  study 
so  that  I  can  work  in  comparative 
quiet,  I'll  let  you  have  first  knowledge 
of  its  contents.  Is  that  a  bargain?" 

Jeff  could  have  danced  for  joy. 
That  was  just  what  he  wanted.  Last 
night  he'd  decided  that  the  book 
would  never  sell.  That  meant  no 
money.  Well,  perhaps  there  was  an 
answer  to  his  money  problems  in  this 
ancient  book  of  spells.  He  wasn't  over- 
looking any  possibility. 

The  next  few  days  passed  slowly 
for  Jeff.  The  Scholar  worked  steadily 
at  his  task,  but  came  upon  no  amazing 
discoveries.  There  were  merely  a  few 
spells   for  changing   people   into  ani- 
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mals  and  other  forms.  Bunk,  thought 
Jeff.  That  wasn't  what  he  wanted.  He 
was  becoming  impatient. 

The  next  night  a  minor  incident  oc- 
curred which  changed  Jeff's  entire  Hfe, 
although  he  didn't  know  it  at  the 
time.  The  Scholar  had  come  across  an 
incantation  to  stop  a  wagging  tongue. 
It  was  supposed  to  last  for  two  days. 
There,  at  least,  was  something  Jeff 
could  tr)'.  He  was  determined  to  use 
the  spell. 

Jeff  had  a  middle-aged  housekeeper 
who  was  the  gossip  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  decided  to  try  out  the  spell 
on  her  to  see  if  Merlin  were  really  a 
magician  or  just  a  fake.  After  the 
Scholar  had  retired  for  the  night,  Jeff 
said  the  necessary  words  forming  the 
spell,  and  then  waited  for  results. 

To  his  surprise,  the  spell  worked! 
Poor  Hettie  thought  she  had  lock-jaw 
and  rushed  to  the  hospital.  The  doc- 
tors could  do  nothing  but  put  her  to 
bed,  because  she  had  none  of  the 
other  symptoms  generally  accompany- 
ing that  malady.  Two  days  later  she 
was  perfectly  normal  again.  The  hos- 
pital staff  were  amazed  at  her  "miracu- 
lous" recovery. 

When  JeflF  heard  the  news  of  the 
mysterious  cure,  he  rejoiced.  The  spell 
had  lasted  exactly  forty-eight  hours. 
That  was  all  he  wanted  to  know.  Now, 
he  could  afford  to  wait. 

The  following  evening  found  Jeff 
and  the  Scholar  deep  in  a  discussion 
about  the  wealth  of  the  early  civiliza- 
tions, Jeff  was  joking  about  his  debts. 
"The  time  of  King  Arthur  was  dif- 
ferent. When  you  ran  into  debt  all 
yod  did  was  take  over  some  neighbor's 
land  and  you  had  enough  wealth  to 
start  over  again." 

'The  early  English  didn't  have  too 
much  money.  It  was  the  Egyptians  who 
were  known  for  their  wealth,"  replied 
the    Scholar.    "Just    think    of    all    the 


precious  stones  that  were  found  in  that 
recently  discovered  tomb  of  one  of  the 
Pharoahs.  That  was  the  age  for  riches." 

"That's  right,  too,"  admitted  Jeff. 
He  laughed.  "Too  bad  you  couldn't 
stop  Time  long  enough  to  pop  back 
there  and  pick  up  a  handful  of  those 
stones.  Even  a  minute  would  be 
enough.  Imagine  journeying  back  in 
Time.  What  a  lark."  Jeff  noticed  the 
Scholar  staring  at  him  rather  oddly. 
"What's  the  matter?  Did  I  say  some- 
thing I  shouldn't  have.^" 

The  Scholar  spoke  slowly.  "Funny 
you  should  mention  stopping  Time. 
Just  tonight  ...  I  translated  an  in- 
cantation concerned  with  that  very 
subject.  Funny." 

Jeff's  eyes  narrowed.  Time?  Stop- 
ping Time?  He  spoke  quickly.  "You 
look  worn  out.  Why  don't  you  go  to 
bed.  I'll  put  everything  away  for  you. 
Take  it  easy.  You've  been  working  too 
hard."  He  ushered  the  Scholar  out  of 
the  room. 

Jeff  waited  a  half-hour.  The  Scholar 
didn't  return.  Jeff  went  over  to  the 
table  where  the  manuscript  lay.  The 
latest  translation  rested  on  the  worn 
page.  With  trembling  hands  Jeff  be- 
gan to  read.  When  he'd  finished,  his 
decision  had  already  been  made.  He 
re-read  it  carefully. 

"He  who  desires  to  traverse  the 
years  of  Time  and  re-live  an  earlier 
existence  must  swear  to  fulfill  these 
two  conditions:  He  must  swear  to  stay 
only  a  minute  and  he  must  not  .  .  ." 
Here  the  Scholar  had  stopped  writing. 

Jeff  bent  over  the  book,  trying  to 
decipher  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence. No  use.  He  just  couldn't  trans- 
late it.  "He  must  not"  what?  Tell 
anyone  about  it?  Desire  to  go  again? 
That  was  it.  "He  must  not  attempt  to 
traverse  Time  again  and  must  take  an 
oath  on  it"  or  something  of  the  sort. 
It  couldn't  be  anything  else. 
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Jeff  braced  himself.  Now  he  was 
ready  to  make  the  test.  A  trip  back  in 
Time.  Imagine.  He  began  the  incanta- 
tion. First,  the  introductory  phrases, 
and  then,  his  particular  wish. 

"I  desire  to  traverse  the  years  of 
Time  to  the  era  of  the  Pharoahs.  I 
wish  to  be  present,  for  a  minute,  at 
the  tomb  of  a  great  King,  in  the 
King's  Chamber  where  the  jewels  are 
stored.  I  promise,  furthermore,  that  I 
will  tell  no  one  of  my  journey  and 
will  never  desire  to  go  again."  There. 
It  was  done.  Now. 

He  waited.  Nothing  happened.  So 
it  was  all  a  fake,  all  a  .  .  .  What  was 
that?  Something  seemed  to  be  pulling 
at  him.  He  looked  about.  The  room 
was  lit  with  an  eerie  glow.  A  loud, 
shrill,  piercing  wail  filled  his  ears. 
The  room  began  to  turn,  slowly  at 
first,  then  more  swiftly.  He  felt  him- 
self caught  in  a  vortex  which  drew 
him  ever  downward  into — the  PAST! 

Blurred  figures  swept  by  him. 
Ruined  cities  sprang  into  life  and  then 
vanished  again  into  nothingness.  The 
dead  came  into  existence  once  more 
only  to  perish  in  annihilation.  And  all 
the  time  that  terrible  wailing  sound 
filled  the  air  like  the  shrieking  of  the 
damned.  He  closed  his  ears  with  his 
hands  and  cried  aloud  in  terror. 

All  motion  suddenly  ceased.  He  was 
flung  upon  the  ground  where  he  lay 
trembling,  afraid  to  raise  his  head. 
Then  he  remembered!  He  had  only 
one  minute !  He  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
gazed  quickly  about  him.  To  his  sur- 
prise and  delight,  he  stood  near  the 
foot  of  a  great  pyramid.  The  yellow 
sand  stretched  away  to  the  horizon. 
A  hot  sun  beat  down  cruelly  upon  his 
unprotected  head. 

A  bright  gleam  drew  his  attention. 
He  was  now  standing  in  a  small, 
poorly  lit  room  which  was  entirely 
darkened   except   for  a   slight   ray  of 


sunlight.  It  fell  upon  something  shiny 
in  the  corner.  Gold!  Chests  of  it! 
Coins!  Bracelets!  Cups!  Dishes!  All 
filled  the  caskets  to  overflowing! 

He  reached  out  and  grasped  a  few 
coins  in  his  hands.  They  trickled 
through  his  fingers  and  fell  back  into 
the  casket  with  a  metallic  clink.  All 
this  was  his  to  choose  from.  He  ca- 
pered about  the  treasure  like  a  mad- 
man. Suddenly,  he  stopped.  He  had 
remembered.  One  minute  was  all  he 
had!  What  should  he  pick? 

He  cast  his  eyes  frantically  from 
pile  to  pile  of  the  shining  metal.  What 
should  he  choose?  Each  thing  seemed 
more  valuable  than  the  next.  What  .  .  . 

He  stopped  short.  There  was  a  pull- 
ing .  .  .  "No!  Not  yet!"  he  cried. 
"Not  yet!"  The  pulling  became 
stronger.  In  desperation,  he  reached 
out  and  clutched  at  one  of  the  caskets 
as  he  was  drawn  once  again  into  the 
vortex  of  Time! 

Again  the  shrill  wail  assailed  his 
ears,  but  this  time  he  almost  welcomed 
it,  because  he  had  found  the  treasure. 
He  had  conquered  Time!  He  smiled 
and  waited  patiently  for  the  swift  mo- 
tion to  stop.  Minutes  passed  by,  or  so 
he  calculated,  if  such  is  possible  in  a 
place  where  there  is  no  time.  Unlike 
before,  the  motion  continued  longer. 
He  smiled  again  to  himself.  It  is  only 
because  I  am  impatient.  It  will  all  stop 
presently,  and  I  shall  be  back  in  my 
own  room.  The  motion  continued. 
Now  the  wailing  was  beginning  to 
grate  upon  his  nerves.  He  felt  slightly 
impatient.  Could  anything  have  gone 
wrong?  He  dismissed  the  idea  with  a 
shrug.  The  wailing  continued. 

"Stop  it!"  he  shouted.  "Stop  it!" 
He  made  no  sound.  How  foolish  of 
me  to  cry  out,  he  thought. 

He  suddenly  remembered  that  his 
fist  was  tightly  clenched.  Quickly,  he 
{Continued  on  Page  29) 
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UNDER  YOUR  OWN  STEAM! 

Mary  Holihan 


HOSTELING  is  exciting!  To  any- 
one who  has  ever  gone  on  a 
hosteling  trip  the  very  word  stirs  up 
memories  of  adventure,  fun,  hard 
work,  and  personal  satisfaction.  To 
those  hearing  about  it  for  the  first 
time,  I'd  advise  you  not  to  believe  the 
dictionary  on  the  subject.  Webster 
calls  "hosteling"  obsolete  and  that's 
exactly  what  it  is  7Wt. 

Succinctly,  hosteling  is  "simple,  un- 
affected travel,  with  the  emphasis  of 
effort  on  the  doer".  Does  this  sound 
like  work  to  you?  Well,  it  is — hard 
work  too,  but  rewarding  in  fun,  down- 
to-earth  living  experience,  physical 
and  mental  development  and  the 
chance  to  see  the  world  under  your 
own  steam. 

American  Youth  Hostels,  Inc.  is 
founded  with  this  last  idea  as  its  guid- 
ing principle.  It  is  unique  in  providing 
a  method  of  travel,  by  bike,  foot,  ski, 
horseback,  or  canoe  with  opportunity 
to  see  the  countryside  and  to  learn 
first  hand  how  people  live  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  our  country  and 
many  other  lands.  The  A.Y.H.  pro- 
vides simple,  inexpensive  overnight 
accommodations  at  reasonably  spaced 
locations  where  the  hosteler  is  entitled 
to  stay  the  maximum  of  three  days. 
"Varied"  describes  the  type  hostel 
which  the  traveler  encounters  on  his 
trip.  It  may  be  an  eight-room  farm- 
house in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
of  North  Carolina,  or  converted  offi- 
cers' barracks  at  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Mass.,  or  even  a  floating  hostel  like 
the  "Atlanta" — a  boat  moored  at 
Seattle,  Washington.  All  hostels  are 
approved  by  the  A.Y.H.  for  safety, 
sanitation,  and  adequate  facilities. 
None  of  them  are  planned  for  luxuri- 


ous living,  but  all  are  trim  and  gay, 
spotless  and  well-cared  for.  After  all, 
it  is  the  hostelers  themselves  who  are 
the  "builders"  of  hostels  and  who  are 
constantly  helping  to  better  them.  The 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation  and  friendli- 
ness which  characterizes  hostelers  and 
house-parents  makes  possible  this  suc- 
cessful work  and  play  basis  upon 
which  hosteling  is  operated. 

Isabel  and  Monroe  Smith,  the 
founders  of  A.Y.H.,  had  this  in  mind 
when  they  established  their  organiza- 
tion back  in  1934.  Their  aims  were  to 
provide  a  means  of  broadening  the 
average  American's  viewpoint,  to  in- 
crease his  knowledge  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  to  further  the  movement 
towards  world  peace  and  understand- 
ing. With  these  serious  objectives  to 
build  on,  A.Y.H.  developed  into  a 
national  organization  which  has  man- 
aged to  combine  outdoor  living,  travel, 
good-fellowship,  and  educational  ex- 
periences in  fulfilling  its  purpose. 
Hosteling  is  a  challenge.  It  is  a  way 
to  satisfy  the  urge  for  venturous  ex- 
ploration and  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a  lesson  in  group  living  which  teaches 
sharing,  consideration,  and  apprecia- 
tion. The  officers  of  the  A.Y.H.  have 
maintained  their  high  ideals  through 
the  years  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Monroe  Smith's,  the  late  John  G. 
Winant,  and  the  current  president, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  3rd. 

During  the  present  administration 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  the  regions  of  the 
A.Y.H.  have  increased  so  that  there 
are  now  eight  divisions  which  include 
almost  every  state  in  the  country  and 
serve  the  1 5,000  registered  hostelers 
in  America.  The  regions  supervise 
their   own   hostels,   each   of  which    is 


sponsored  by  a  community  committee 
representing  local  schools,  churches, 
character-building  organizations,  civic 
and  outdoor  clubs.  The  committee  se- 
lects hostels  and  houseparents  and  as- 
sures maintenance  of  youth  hostel 
standards.  Since  the  A.Y.H.  is  a  non- 
profit organization  it  is  supported  only 
through  the  sale  of  membership 
passes,  equipment,  trips,  and  contribu- 
tions. After  paying  the  50c  overnight 
fee  at  the  hostel,  the  hosteler  himself 
runs  the  show  from  there  on. 

And  just  who  are  these  hostelers? 
Well,  you  might  be  one  yourself  if 
you're  ""between  4  and  94",  enjoy  the 
outdors,  and  like  to  travel  "under  your 
own  steam".  There  are  no  restrictions 
as  to  race,  creed,  or  color  since,  "dis- 
crimination of  any  kind  is  discounte- 
nanced as  being  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  hosteling."  The  only  requi- 
sites besides  your  Youth  Hostel  Pass, 
your  sheet  sleeping  sack,  and  your 
eating  utensils,  are  individual  ability, 
ingenuity,  and  initiative.  Hostelers 
cook  their  own  meals,  make  their  own 
beds,  wash  their  own  dishes,  and  tidy 
the  hostels.  They  observe  house  rules 
such  as  "no  smoking"  (fire  hazard), 
"no  drinking"  (hardly  appropriate), 
"no  hitch-hiking"  (your  own  steam, 
please),  and  "'lights-out  at  10"  (you'll 
see  why ! ) . 

All  hostelers  are  expected  to  be 
good  cyclists  (or  hikers  or  skiers,  etc.)  , 
in  excellent  health,  physically  able  to 
live  freely  and  comfortably  in  the  out- 
of-doors,  to  share  responsibilities  and 
tasks  as  well  as  adventures,  and  to  be 
content  with  a  simple  diet.  Most 
cyclers,  for  instance,  are  able  to  cover 
35  to  45  miles  per  day  and  still  enjoy 
visits  to  historical  sites  and  industrial 


centers.  The  day  usually  includes  lots 
of  travel,  some  swimming,  picnicking, 
and  friendly  stop-overs  along  the  road. 
Fun-packed  evenings  at  the  hostel  fol- 
low with  dancing,  singing,  games, 
story -swapping,  letter -writing,  and 
trip-planning  to  keep  the  hosteler  busy 
until  the  welcomed  ten  o'clock  curfew. 
With  an  eye  towards  an  early  morning 
start  to  the  next  exciting  destination 
the  hosteler  "hits  the  hay"  exhausted 
but  happy. 

Rugged  ?  Certainly.  But  what  a  feel- 
ing of  personal  accomplishment  and 
real  living  comes  from  striking  out  on 
your  own  through  shady  country  back- 
roads  or  down  long  stretches  of  un- 
spoiled sea-shore!  And  how  do  I 
know?  Because  last  year,  with  my 
$2.00  membership  card,  my  hired 
Schwinn  bike,  a  heavy  pack,  and  a 
light  heart  I  tried  hosteling  myself 
and  discovered  that  it  had  all  this  and 
more  too. 

I  started  my  hosteling  career  with 
a  bike  trip  up  at  Cape  Cod.  Since  there 
is  no  restriction  on  the  mode  of  travel 
used  to  reach  the  first  destination,  the 
streamliner,  "Cape-Codder"  took  our 
group  as  far  as  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 
From  there  on  it  was  road  maps, 
bicycle  pumps,  band-aids,  and  sunburn 
lotion.  But  it  was  also  blue-skies, 
sandy  beaches.  New  England  country- 
side, fishing  villages,  and  cranberry 
bogs.  It  was  precarious  raft-ferries, 
ancient  wind-mills,  and  stark  white 
light-houses.  It  was  Martha's  Vineyard 
and  the  island  of  Nantucket.  It  was 
friendly  Cape  people,  charming  house- 
parents,  and  interesting  fellow  hos- 
telers. It  was  exciting  and  it  was  fun! 
Try  it  yourself  and  see  what  it's  like 
to  travel  "under  your  own  steam". 
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A  YOUNG  lady,  embarking  on  a 
shopping  tour  for  a  new  chapeau 
(or  for  that  matter,  for  anything  else) 
is  prepared  to  meet  just  about  any- 
thing: just  about  anything — but  not 
quite  everything.  She  would,  in  spite 
of  all  her  previous  weird  experiences 
receive  quite  a  jolt  if  she  were  to  hear 
the  saleswoman's  line  of  chatter  go 
something  like  this:  "Mademoiselle, 
this  little  satin  creation  is  the  latest 
rage  in  Paris.  Created  by  a  great 
French  designer,  Jean  Barthet,  the  ten 
little  fingers  of  satin  depict  the  hands 
of  fate  pressing  in  on  poor  man." 
"This  silly  little  hat  means  all  that.'" 
would  probably  be  the  immediate  an- 
swer. "Oh  yes — its  creator  is  very  ac- 
tive in  the  existential  movement,  and 
so  he  has  embodied  his  philosophy  in 
his  millinery  creation." 

Sounds  like  a  fantastic  situation,  but 
it  might  very  well  occur.  That  such  a 
hat  has  been  created,  with  that  precise 
philosophical  motive,  was  given  pic- 
torial proof   on   the   back   page  of  a 


New  York  tabloid  newspaper  this 
summer.  After  the  initial  shock  would 
have  passed,  I  feel  quite  safe  in  con- 
cluding that  a  young  lady  in  this  posi- 
tion would  ask,  "what  is  this  existen- 
tialism anyhow?"  Whose  interest 
would  not  be  aroused  when  it  has 
been  discussed  in  tabloids,  in  the  best 
newspapers,  in  "picture  magazines" 
and  in  the  most  learned  philosophical 
journals? 

One  cannot  "plunge"  into  existen- 
tialism as  it  is  known  today  without 
understanding  its  history.  After  ex- 
amining the  background  we  will  be 
able  to  consider  more  fully  the  philo- 
sophical concepts  of  its  modern  ex- 
ponent, Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Existential- 
ism grew  up  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  and  might  very  well  still  be 
confined  to  that  limited  area  if  it  were 
not  for  the  plays  of  Sartre  which  have 
gained  international  repute.  Since  these 
dramatic  offerings  embody  the  prin- 
ciples of  Sartre's  philosophy,  we  will 
consider  them  extensively. 


EXISTENTIALISM -ITS  HISTORY 

Alice  Bambrick 


ALTHOUGH  existentialism  and 
Jean-Paul  Sartre  have  come  to  be 
considered  synonymously,  the  philos- 
ophy of  existentialism  did  not  have  its 
birth  in  his  mind.  Existentialism  can 
be  traced  to  the  Danish  Kierkegaard, 
who  lived  and  thrived  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Soren    Kierkegaard's    existentialism 
was  a  direct  result  of  Hegelian  philos- 


ophy. The  system  of  Hegel,  which 
made  all  being  abstract,  left  nothing 
concrete,  and  destroyed  the  individual- 
ity of  man,  aroused  the  ire  and  passion 
of  Kierkegaard.  He  cried  aloud  for 
I  he  salvation  of  the  intlividual.  In  line 
with  his  intensive  consideration  of  the 
individual,  he  concluded  that  people 
go  through  various  stages  in  their 
struggle   to    fmd    truth.    He   contends 


that  there  were  four  possible  stages  of 
an  individual's  development.  The  low- 
est was  the  animal,  the  second  the 
aesthetic  stage.  On  this  second  level 
Kierkegaard  said  many  men  remain; 
the  price  they  pay  is  despair,  for  on 
this  level  only  the  sensual  and  sensuous 
delight  are  experienced.  In  this  second 
phase  only  "the  present  moment"  is 
considered.  The  third  level,  the  ethical 
level,  is  distinguished  from  the  second 
by  the  fact  that  transitory  desires  are 
sublimated  and  made  subject  to  some 
sort  of  moral  code.  Kierkegaard  said 
the  catalytic  that  causes  a  man  to  de- 
velop from  the  second  stage  to  the 
ethical  one  was  "irony"  which  he  de- 
fined as  that  which  made  the  man 
doubt  and  question.  The  fourth  and 
last  stage  which  man  can  arrive  at  is 
the  religious  stage.  His  pervading  feel- 
ing in  this  stage  is  dread — the  feeling 
which  overwhelms  man,  as  he,  a  finite 
being  discovers  the  Infinite  One  and 
faces  Him.  At  this  point  Kierkegaard 
said,  man  does  not  have  to  be  dis- 
couraged if  he  will  just  leap — abandon 
logic  and  accept  all  things  on  faith 
alone. 

Maritain  says  Kierkegaard  ap- 
proached his  subject  filled  with  a  de- 
sire "to  save  my  uniqueness."  This  is 
the  spirit  with  which  a  man  crying 
for  his  God  and  his  own  salvation 
will  approach  the  subject.  This  feeling 
was  essentially  religious,  but  it  was 
carried  abroad  as  a  philosophy.  Mari- 
tain says  very  succinctly,  "The  agony, 
the  anguish  became  that  on  ivhich  one 
spoke  and  discoursed  and  no  longer 
as  that  which  made  one  speak — the 
cry  from  the  abyss  became  the  topic 
for  conversation."  This  treatment 
caused  reason  to  be  tossed  about;  to 
become  a  secondary  thing  in  the  field 
where  she  should  reign  supreme. 

Kierkegaard  did  not  influence  the 
continent  until  his  work  was  translated 


into  German.  Once  translated  his 
thoughts  became  the  basis  of  a  new 
philosophy.  Two  German  professors, 
Heidegger  and  Jaspers,  adopted  it. 
They  made  one  slight  change:  they 
dropped  out  God,  God  who  had  mo- 
tivated Kierkegaard  to  cry  out  in 
dread.  They  produced  a  completely 
atheistic  philosophy  from  Kierke- 
gaard's religious  feeling. 

In  considering  the  systems  evolved 
by  these  two  men  it  is  again  necessary 
to  define  a  few  terms.  Heidegger  de- 
fined three  levels  of  existence.  The 
highest  is  existenz  or  real  existence. 
This  is  comparable  to  Kierkegaard's 
religious  existence,  except  that  "God 
is  nowhere  about".  The  second,  and 
inferior  level  is  the  dasein  or  mere 
existence  level.  This  is  the  level  of 
mediocrity;  where  the  person  is  oc- 
cupied only  with  the  everyday  matters 
of  existence.  The  lowest  level  is  that 
led  by  non-conscious  beings  who  can- 
not even  aspire  to  the  "mere  existence" 
level.  The  individual's  main  aim  is 
considered  in  this  system  as  one  of 
raising  his  level  from  mere  existence 
to  the  highest  by  going  through  a 
series  of  states  of  consciousness. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  godless  phi- 
losophy was  not  a  faithful  expression 
of  Kierkegaard's  feeling.  Among  the 
most  fundamental  differences  is  that 
Kierkegaard's  dread  arose  from  a  con- 
templation by  the  finite  of  the  Infinite ;  y 
Heidegger's  gulf  is  between  man  and 
the  void.  Here  man  alone  is  to  fight 
the  battle.  By  accepting  this  void  as 
that  from  which  we  come  and  to 
which  we  must  return,  the  individual 
achieves  the  only  liberation  from  dread 
which  is  possible.  This  Null  or  Void, 
by  way  of  contradiction,  has  some  sort 
of  reality,  since  only  by  escaping  it, 
can  you  be  at  all  free. 

Jasper,  another  German  professor 
who    took    up    Kierkegaard,    outdoes 
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Heidegger  in  pessimism.  He  has  the 
same  structure  in  his  philosophy  as 
Heidegger,  but  he  lays  particular  stress 
on  the  force  of  tensions  and  uses  a 
gripping  simile  of  the  polarity  of  day 
and  night.  In  day  he  says  reason  rules, 
but  by  night  we  see  the  futility  of 
thought — we  recognize  that  the  void 
is  there,  ready  to  snatch  us  back.  He 
is  forced  to  conclude  that  the  only 
hope  of  any  calm  in  life  is  to  accept 
the  void  happily. 

After  examining  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  the  modern  French 
movement  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  term 
used  to  describe  Sartre's  movement  is 
usually  "pessimistic."  Sartres'  philos- 
ophy is  a  fuller  development  of  these 
earlier  philosophical  systems — a  press- 
ing of  the  inherently  gloomy  outlook 
to  its  ultimate  end. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  present  the 
basic  background  of  the  existentialism 


of  contemporary  France,  to  show  how 
it  evolved  from  the  religious  cry  of 
anguish  of  Kierkegaard,  who  was  fully 
convinced  that  the  dread  could  be 
eliminated  by  faith  (a  faith  unfortu- 
nately divorced  from  reason)  in  God, 
to  the  atheistic,  pessimistic  philosophy 
that  we  know  today. 

The  roster  of  existentialists  is  cer- 
tainly much  longer  than  the  one  pre- 
sented. But  from  the  few  examined  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  all  of  them  repre- 
sent a  reaction  to  some  abstract  system 
which  disregarded  the  individual  as 
such.  Kierkegaard  tried  to  counteract 
Hegel,  whom  he  felt  ignored  existence 
for  the  sake  of  essence.  Jasper  reacted 
against  Descartes,  Heidegger  against 
Kant.  Their  error,  as  all  error  does, 
includes  some  truth.  In  this  case  it  is 
the  importance  of  the  individual, 
which  they  postulate  because  essence 
must  reside  in  individual  beings. 


THE  EXISTENTIALISM  DF  SARTRE 

Anne  T.  Serena 


npO  treat  existentialism  as  a  philos- 
-^  ophy  is  as  difficult  as  to  treat 
idealism  as  a  philosophy.  To  discern 
a  body  of  tenets  common  as  well  as 
peculiar  to  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  an  atheist, 
Gabriel  Marcel,  a  Catholic,  and  Soren 
Kierkegaard,  who  believed  in  God  and 
in  the  absurdity  and  disorder  of  the 
world,  is  as  difficult  as  to  speak  of  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  Berkeley  and 
Hegel  as  though  they  maintained  the 
same  system.  And  so  we  must  limit 
ourselves  to  a  discussion  of  the  most 
popular  brand  of  existentialism,  that 
propounded  by  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  And 
perhaps  the  easiest  way  for  us  to  ap- 
proach this  problem  is  by  examining 
the  points  on  which  his  existentialism 
departs  from  Scholastic  philosophy. 

According  to  M.  Sartre,  that  which 
all    extentialists    have    in    common    is 


the  fundamental  doctrine  of  existence 
preceding  essence.  But  he  would  carry 
this  further  to  mean  that  man  has  no 
essence  or  nature  antecedently  to  his 
free  choice.  He  defines  himself  in 
action;  he  is  a  self-creating  individual. 
We  can  see  right  here  a  violent  dis- 
tortion of  reality.  The  smallest  child 
recognizes  the  difference  between  an 
animal  and  a  man.  Yet  by  denying 
essence  to  man  prior  to  his  free  choice, 
M.  Sartre  would  make  it  impossible 
to  distinguish  man  from  plants  and 
animals  prior  to  his  free  choice.  In  the 
light  of  his  strong  predisposition  to 
atheism,  Sartre's  insistence  on  this 
point  is  more  understandable.  Denying 
the  essence  of  humanity,  he  denies 
tlie  existence  of  any  archtypal  or  di- 
vine idea  of  man,  the  idea  a  Creator 
might  have.  Thus  there  is  no  necessity 
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of  postulating  a  Creator,  who  would 
have  the  idea. 

Another  point  inextricably  bound 
up  with  this  first  tenet  is  Sartre's  con- 
ception of  freedom.  His  definition  of 
libert}%  which  he  claims  incidentally 
inspires  man  to  positive  action,  is  in 
reality  more  akin  to  license.  It  is 
freedom  to  do  anything  at  all  rather 
than  what  one  ought  to  do.  Of  course, 
in  Sartre's  scheme  there  is  nothing 
man  ought  to  do.  In  fact,  he  defines 
authentic  action  as  completely  free 
and  unshackled  while  unauthentic  ac- 
tion is  prompted  by  some  outside 
force,  some  "oughtness."  He  de- 
stroys all  values  in  one  sentence  and 
sets  up  authentic  and  unauthentic  ac- 
tion in  the  next,  providing  for  us,  in 
addition  to  his  objectively  patent  mis- 
takes,   an    internal    inconsistency. 

The  next  big  point  which  interests 
us  is  what  may  best  be  described  as 
Sartre's  epistemology.  He  attempts  to 
explain  the  relationship  between  con- 
scious and  unconscious  being,  or  the 
knower  and  the  known.  Unconscious 
being  existed  first.  This,  of  course, 
is  an  unproven  gratuitous  assumption 
on  Sartre's  part.  He  refuses  to  ex- 
plain, define  or  elaborate.  Unconscious 
being  must  exist  first  if  he  is  to  sub- 
stantiate his  own  peculiar  brand  of 
atheism.  If  perhaps  he  were  forced  to 
reverse  this  assumption,  to  consider 
that  a  conscious  being  might  have 
created  unconscious  being,  his  stub- 
born atheism  would  be  shattered. 

However,  his  explanation  of  how 
conscious  being  arose  from  uncon- 
scious being  is  even  more  obtuse  than 
this  dogmatic  assumption.  He  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  consciousness  as 
a  fissure  within  being.  Conciousness 
implies    distance    from    and     at    the 


same  time,  some  kind  of  identity  with 
the  thing  perceived.  Sartre,  with  his 
inclination  toward  leveling  all  being, 
maintains  that  consciousness  is  merely 
a  break  in  being  in  general ;  it  is  al- 
most a  type  of  reflection,  if  we  may 
use  the  term  a  trifle  loosely. 

Clinging  to  this  theory,  Sartre  pro- 
pounds what  we  may  refer  to  as  his 
psychology.  Man  is  first  unconscious 
brute  being;  then,  by  this  inexplicable 
fissure,  consciousness  arises  and  with 
it,  a  realization  of  his  contingency.  He 
longs  to  be  absolute,  immortal,  in  a 
word,  God.  This  then  is  man's  creation 
of  God  to  Sartre.  It  is  a  freak  con- 
clusion, and  yet  taken  as  a  whole,  Sar- 
tre's existentialism  has  been  building 
toward  just  this,  a  justifiable  atheism. 
More  than  this,  it  is  a  freak  phi- 
losophy, honeycombed  with  incon- 
sistencies and  unproved  assumptions. 
Most  important  of  all,  its  conclusions 
are  drawn  from  a  completely  fallacious 
first  premise — atheism.  In  other 
words,  Sartre  begins,  convinced  of 
atheism,  and  evolves  a  system  which 
he  believes  proves  atheism.  Besides 
the  circuitous  reasoning  necessary  to 
such  a  procedure,  there  is  an  intel- 
lectual dishonesty  about  it  which 
should  repel  anyone  seeking  a  true 
and  unbiased  philosophy. 

Sartre,  twisted  by  despair  in  Nazi 
concentration  camps,  turned  his  back 
on  God.  Like  a  stubborn  child  run- 
ning from  a  parent  whose  ways  he 
does  not  understand,  he  set  about 
proving  to  himself  and  to  others  the 
folly  of  obedience  and  homage.  He 
does  not  seek  happiness;  he  does  not 
seek  evil.  He  is,  in  his  own  words, 
like  all  other  men  "a  stranger  in  the 
universe  making  his  way  in  uncertainty 
and  anguish," 
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EXISTEIVTIALISM  m  LITERATURE 

Gloria  Sileo 


THE  youth  of  France  looks  today 
to  Jean-Paul  Sartre  not  only  as 
the  high-priest  of  Existentialism  but 
also  as  its  new  literary  leader.  A  prod- 
uct of  post-war  despair,  Sartre  is  a 
provocative  individual.  Although  he 
has  brought  maturity  in  style  and  tech- 
nique to  the  French  literary  scene, 
Sartre  the  writer  is  just  as  negative  as 
Sartre  the  philosopher.  As  a  young 
bohemian  in  the  cafes  of  the  Left 
Bank  of  Paris,  he  discussed  and  ad- 
mired the  novels  of  Hemingway, 
Faulkner  and  Dos  Passos — the  writers 
of  the  lost  generation  after  World 
War  I.  His  literary  career  began  dur- 
ing the  past  war  as  a  journalist  for 
such  maquis  newspapers  as  "Les  Let- 
tres  Francaises"  and  "Combat".  After 
the  war,  after  long  months  in  the  Nazi 
concentration  camps,  Sartre  emerged 
to  put  his  philosophy  to  work  in  the 
field  of  literature.  The  despair  nur- 
tured in  the  hearts  of  abandoned 
people  became  the  meat  of  his  writings. 
His  first  play  Les  Mouches  {The 
Flies)  was  written  in  1943.  It  is  an 
eloquent  argument  for  liberty  (but 
liberty  as  Sartre  sees  it)  in  the  trap- 
pings of  one  of  the  classical  Greek 
legends.  Its  three  acts  retell  the  story 
of  Orestes  and  Electra's  plotting  ven- 
geance for  Clytemnestra's  murder  of 
her  husband  Agamemnon,  their  father. 
Orestes,  returning  to  his  native  Argos, 
finds  the  city  infested  with  flies,  which 
in  the  play  symbolize  the  Furies.  His 
sister  Electra  has  failed  to  avenge  her 
father's  death.  Orestes,  who  in  repudi- 
ating the  orders  of  Jupiter,  finds  him- 
self a  free  man  (an  important  tenet 
of  Existentialism)  kills  his  mother  and 
Acgisthus,  her  lover.  He  goes  into 
exile  at  the  close  of  the  play,  agonized 
but  free,  accompanied  by  tlic  flics. 


The  entire  play  is  a  duel  between 
God  and  man.  Sartre  shows  how 
Orestes  arrives  at  his  full  essence  by 
opposing  the  divine  will  of  Jupiter. 
He  has  overthrown  and  conquered  the 
forces  of  "tyranny"  because  he  has 
learned  the  vital  secret  that  man  must 
be  free  to  act,  and  can  only  act  to  be 
free.  This  is  not  a  democratic  play  by 
any  means.  Orestes  is  a  modern  sa- 
viour, but  one  who  has  had  to  kill 
his  mother  to  find  liberty  and  union 
with  all  men. 

As  much  as  Les  Mouches  is  a  play 
of  "redemption",  Huis  Clos  (No  Exit) 
is  one  of  damnation.  Sartre  places 
three  people,  all  of  whom  have  lived 
and  died  ignominiously,  in  a  single 
room  with  no  windows,  no  doors — 
no  exit.  Garcin  is  a  journalist  who  has 
been  shot  because  he  tried  to  evade 
military  service.  Ines  has  not  only 
ruined  her  cousin  but  has  provoked 
her  to  suicide.  Estelle  has  killed  her 
illegitimate  child  thereby  causing  her 
lover  to  commit  suicide.  They  are  con- 
demned to  spend  eternity  together  in 
this  room.  But  no  one  of  them  can  be 
happy.  The  happiness  of  each  is  al- 
ways barred  by  the  presence  of  the 
third  person.  By  the  end  of  the  play 
they  have  realized  that  hell  does  not 
mean  chains  and  fire,  but  as  Garcin 
concludes — "Hell  is  other  people." 

Sartre  believes  in  this  play  that  life 
cannot  be  judged  by  a  single  action. 
Garcin's  crime,  for  instance,  was  one 
of  cowardice.  No  one  will  ever  know 
whether  or  not  he  possessed  courage. 
Like  Ines  and  Estelle,  he  has  died  too 
soon  and  like  them,  he  will  suffer  to 
the  degree  that  he  has  made  others 
suffer  by  his  cowardice. 

Although  Hi/is  Clos  is  essentially  a 
moral    play    (because   it   demonstrates 
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what  these  three  people  have  chosen 
and  avoided  during  hfe)  it  is  philo- 
sophic melodrama,  whose  characters 
have  been  described  as  "a  pasty  mix- 
ture of  atheism  and  bad  gin." 

Sartre's  latest  dramatic  offering  is 
currently  appearing  on  Broadway — 
Red  Gloves  (Les  Mains  Sales).  It 
marks  a  new  phase  for  Sartre,  a  change 
from  indirect  to  direct  action  on  the 
political  scene.  Hoederer,  his  main 
character,  is  considered  a  right-wing 
deviationist  by  his  fellow  Communists 
because  he  has  accepted  an  alliance  of 
convenience  with  the  government  of 
Illyria.  They  direct  Hugo,  a  young  in- 
tellectual and  party  member  to  liqui- 
date Hoederer.  But  Hugo,  discovering 
that  his  chief  is  a  staunch  Communist, 
cannot  perform  the  task.  One  day, 
however,  realizing  that  his  wife  has 
become  attracted  to  Hoederer,  he  kills 
him.  Hugo  goes  to  prison.  Upon  his 
release,  he  finds  that  Hoederer  has 
become  a  party  martyr.  He  refuses  to 
acknowledge  that  the  murder  was 
aroused  by  passion  and  goes  to  his 
death.  Red  Gloves  aims  to  show  the 
conflict  between  realism  and  idealism 
in  politics.  Hugo  is  tempted  by  the 
idealism  of  the  Communists  only  to 
be  repelled  by  their  realism. 

Sartre  has  a  fine  dramatic  sense.  His 
plays  are  well-knit,  absorbing  and  pro- 
vocative. But  like  most  modern  writers 
he  presents  spiritual  conflicts  without 
trying  to  hint  at  a  possible  solution. 
He  has,  moreover,  totally  ignored  the 
spirituality  of  man.  He  is  merely  a 
false  prophet  who  has  forgotten  hu- 
man nature  as  God  intended  it  to  be. 
For  that  reason,  his  plays  as  well  as 
his  philosophy  remain  negative  and 
they  will  offer  no  positive  contribution 
to  the  history  of  thought. 
In  conclusion  .  .  . 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  light 
under  which  we  may  examine  existen- 


tialism is  that  of  its  purpose.  Accord- 
ing to  existentialists  any  philosophy 
must  provide  men  with  valid  reasons 
for  living,  and  must  justify  their  ex- 
istence. Does  existentialism  do  this? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  no.  How  can 
a  philosophy  which  denies  purpose  in 
life,  which  denies  right  and  wrong, 
which  denies  reward  and  punishment, 
hope  to  hold  out  reasons  for  living? 
Existentialism  is  admittedly  a  philos- 
ophy of  despair.  And  yet  it  pretends 
to  justify  man's  existence.  In  the  light 
of  its  own  purpose,  existentialism  fails 
miserably. 

It  is  plainly  a  philosophy  of  nega- 
tion, a  gloomy  doctrine  of  physical 
and  metaphysical  anguish,  based  on 
atheism,  not  consonant  with  reality  as 
the  average  man  comprehends  it,  and 
impossible  of  substantiation  on  its 
most  salient  points.  Existentialim  can- 
not possibly  and,  indeed,  does  not  at- 
tempt to  add  one  cubit  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  stature  of  the  in- 
dividual. It  rather  robs  his  life  of  any 
purposefulness  and  condemns  him  to 
mere  ineffectual  existence,  until  death. 

Examining  the  atheistic  existential- 
ists, the  comparison  to  a  man  adrift, 
alone  on  a  sea,  immediately  suggests 
itself.  To  swim  for  shore  is  the  only 
thing  to  do,  and  yet  there  is  no  shore, 
no  home  port,  for  whether  you  sink 
in  the  middle  of  the  giant  sea,  or  fight 
gamely  to  gain  some  solid  ground, 
your  fate  is  the  same.  The  Void,  the 
Null,  the  Neant,  will  swallow  you  up. 
All  truth  then,  that  this  philosophy 
contained  originally,  is  lost.  It  is  in 
fact  never  a  complete  philosophy,  and 
the  systems  of  the  modern  atheistic 
existentialists  have  been  referred  to  as 
"the  religion  of  men  who  are  more 
lonely  than  men  have  ever  been  be- 
fore, who  have  surrendered  all  beliefs 
either  in  God  or  man  and  depend  en- 
tirely and  completely  on  themselves." 
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JEZABEL 


By  Lillian  La  Barbera 

Dramatis  Personae 


Chorus  of  old  women 

Naboth 

AcHAB,  Kng  of  Israel 


Jezabel,  Queen  of  Israel 
JosEPHAT,  King  of  Juda 
Messenger 


Scene  I 
(A  shelter  before  Achab's   palace) 

CHORUS:   In   the  grey  dusk  of  morning, 

As  the  mist  rises  from  the  mountains 

Israel  sleeps.  The  land  is  silent. 

But,  now,  light  from  the  east  dissolves  the  darkness 

And  arches  down  the  sky  to  keep  a  tryst  with  the  wind. 

Over  the  bending  grass  the  wind  passes. 

It  tickles  the  cheek  of  the  sleeping  shepherd, 

Sweeps  onward  to  chide  the  idle  stream. 

Pauses  to  pipe  a  tune  on  the  nodding  reeds 

Then,  circles  up  gathering  force  amain. 

Whistles  by  King  Achab's  palace 

And  loses  itself  on  the  open  plain. 

Now,  Israel  shakes  off  her  sleep  and  soon 

Her  people  will  stir  in  the  land. 

But,  what  dark  form,  bent  against  the  wind. 

Approaches  from  Achab's  palace? 

His  stride  is  of  one  who  would  crush  the  earth. 

It  is  Naboth!  His  eyes  shoot  fire,  his  jaws  are  locked. 

He  sees  us  not. 

Naboth,  stop! 

NAB:    (turning  quickly,  hand  on  sword)    Who  calls? 

CHORUS:  Turn  not  so  fiercely  toward  us.  We  are  but  old  women. 

Come  here, — out  of  the  wind.  We  would  speak  with  you. 

NAB:  Forgive  me  if  1  frighten  you,  g(j()d  women.  But  grave  matters  put  me  on  my  guard 

and  turn  my  thoughts  inward. 
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CHORUS:  Aye,  we  read  anxiety  in  your  face. 

NAB:  Rather,  you  see  there  anger. 

CHORUS:  Anger?  Who  has  done  thee  injustice? 

NAB:  Achab,  Israel's  king  and  ours.  He  summoned  me  early  today  and  obeying  I  went 

to  see  what  he  would  command.  And  here  lies  ray  sorrow.  Achab  desires  my  vineyard — 

the  one  that  adjoins  the  palace  and  shades   half  the  land.   It  is  the  inheritance  of  my 

father.  I  will  not  give  it  up.  Had  the  king  so  desired,  I  would  have  given  him  half  of 

my  crops — do  service  in   battle — offer  the  very  blood   of   my  veins.   But  the  vineyard — 

I  shall  not  part  with.  Rather,  I  shall  die  first! 

CHORUS:   Can  it  be  our  great  king  has  come  to  this:   to  demand  unlawfully  another's 

inheritance.  Is  this  the  Achab  we  know? 

Recently  it  was  his  wont  to  waken  the  sun  with  his  battle  cries.  It  was  from  him  the 

aggressive  Assyrians  ran  forgetting  hostages  and  gold,   and   themselves   sued   for  peace. 

And  daring  a  second  time,  did  they  not  to  Achab's  sword  sacrifice  budding  youth? 

NAB:   Aye.  But  now,  there  is  no  need  for  armies.  Achab  wastes  in  idleness.   His  days 

are  spent  in  petty  deeds  urged  by  vain  fancy. 

CHORUS:  Alas,  the  glorious  yesterday  of  our  king,  the  meaningless  today.  Good  Naboth, 

do  not  be  distressed.  Achab  is  not  an  unjust  man.  Left  to  himself  he  will  see  his  error. 

NAB:     Left  to  himself!  Yes.  But  with  such  a  woman  as  Jezabel — I  do  not  hope  for  much, 

good  women.      (Exit  Naboth.) 

CHORUS:     Let  us  to  Achab's  palace  and  see  if  Anger  paints  a  true  picture. 

Scene  II 
(A   room  in  the  palace) 

(A  room  in  the  palace.) 

JEZ:     Achab,  long  have  you  stood  by  the  window  staring  out  to  the  plain.  'When  proud 

Naboth  left  the  palace,  I  waited  for  your  shout  of  triumph,  yet  none  came.  Why  this 

silence?  Will  he  not  part  with  the  vineyard? 

ACH:     Alas,  dear  Jezabel,  he  will  not,  and  I  have  not  the  means  to  force  him.  I  offered 

him  gold,  but  refusing,  he  pushed  it  from  him. 

Ah,  had  I  the  power  of  past  years  when  a  mere  glance  brought  obedience,  a  half  uttered 

command  instant  fulfillment.  Then  would  I  have  my  revenge. 

But  those  days  are  sped.  I  am  a  king  only  in  name.  And  even  that  shall  I  lose  when  some 

lesser  man  gathering  power  snatches  the  crown  from  my  brow. 

JEZ:     But,   Achab,   we   will   get   the  vineyard. 

ACH:     It  is  impossible,  Jezabel. 

JEZ:     Impossible?    Not    impossible!    Think    of    the    prestige    the    vineyard    will    bring. 

Naboth's  star  will  set  and  ours  shall  rise.  He  will  not  dare  to  covet  the  throne  for  fear 

of  your  wrath. 

ACH:     While  Naboth   lives  we  cannot  claim  the  vineyard.  The  people  love  him.  They 

will  rise  up  against  us  if  we  harm  him. 

JEZ:     The  people!  What  would   they  know?   (Enter  a  messenger.) 

ACH:      (To   messenger.)    Yes? 

MESS:     Sire,  King  Josephat  of  Juda  desires  an  audience  with  you.  So  please  your  grace, 

he  will  arrive  within  the  hour. 

ACH:     Josephat,  the  noble  warrior?  Speed  you  to  him  with  my  love  and  bid  him  come. 

(Exit   messenger.) 

Ah,  Jezabel,  my  friend  in  arms  comes.  We  must  give  him  a  warm  welcome.   But  there 

is  not  much  time.  If  you  will  prepare  the  table,  I  will  look  to  the  meats  and  wine. 

JEZ:     The  vineyard,  Achab.  Have  you  forgotten? 

ACHAB:     We  will  talk  of  that  later,  my  dear.  Now  we  must  prepare  for  our  guest. 

(Exit  Achab.) 

JEZ:     So  Josephat  will  come  and  Achab  will  dream  of  past  wars  and  put  off  our  revenge. 

How  easily  one  thing  replaces  another  in  his  heart.  But  I  am  different.  One  desire  urges 

me  on  and   ceases  not  until   it   is  fulfilled. 

I  will  write  letters  to  the  sons  of  Beliel,  sealed  with  Achab's  seal,  to  bear  false  witness 

against  Naboth,  saying  he  blasphemed  the  Lord.  Then  let  him  be  stoned  and  so  die. 
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CHORUS:     Act  not  rashly,  Jezabel.  Reflect.  Achab's  whim  will  pass.  Already  Josephat's 

visit  turns  his  mind  to  nobler  things.  Hear  us,  good  Jezabel. 

JEZ:     Josephat  will   not   be  here  long.   Once  again  the  vineyard   will   occupy  Achab's 

thoughts.  And  he  and  I  shall  have  it. 

CHORUS:     By  unlawful  means? 

JEZ:     Achab  is  the  law! 

CHORUS:     When  man  is  the  law,   freedom  dies.  There  is  a  higher  law,  Jezabel,   that 

even  a  king  may  not  tamper  with. 

JEZ:     Old  women,  is  it  not  better  for  Achab  to  be  a  powerful  king  and  not  fear  lesser 

men  who  covet  the  throne? 

CHORUS:  Better  for  you,  Jezabel,  so  you  will  remain  queen.  (Jezabel  writes.) 

Do  not  direct  fate,  Jezabel.  Leave  that  for  the  Lord.  Jezabel,   hear  us,   before  you  seal 

your   fate. 

JEZ:     Action  begets  action,  old  women.  I  will  have  the  vineyard.  (Claps  for  messenger.) 

To  the  sons  of  Beliel,  quickly. 

CHORUS:     Alas,  treacherous  woman.  You  will  rue  this  day. 

Scene  III 
(The  Same) 

ACH:      (Musingly.)    How  quickly  the  sky  grows  dark,   'though  it  is  early.  There  is  a 

restlessness  in  the  air.  The  birds  Ry  from  Naboth's  vineyard,  beating  their  wings  as  if  a 

thousand  devils  chase  them.  Yet,  they  utter  no  cry. 

JEZ:      (Entering.)   All  is  in  readiness,  Achab,  as  you  wished. 

ACH:     Just    in   good   time,   Jezabel.   Josephat    is    already   approaching.    Methinks   great 

business  quickens  his   pace,  or  is   it  the  threatening  storm   that   hastes   him  to  us.   Go, 

good   Jezabel,   instruct   the  servant  to   provide  shelter  for  Josephat's  pack  mules.   They 

will  need  rest  and  food  until  the  storm  passes.     (Exit  Jezabel.) 

Ah,  Josephat  arrives.      (Enter  Josephat  and  retinue.) 

JOS:     Hail  Israel's  king,  your  servant  greets  you. 

ACH:     Josephat,    welcome.   Words    cannot   express   my   happiness    at   seeing    you   once 

more.  Not  since  our  last  victorious  battle  have  I  set  eyes  upon  you. 

JOS:     It  has  been  a  long  time,  Achab.  But  still  you  have  not  forgotten  your  old  friend. 

Your  welcome  is,  as  ever,  a  warm  one. 

ACH:     And  it  shall  never  be  otherwise.  Have  you  not  more  than  once  saved  my  life  on 

the  field  of  battle? 

But,  come,  you  must  be  tired  from  your  journey.  Sit  down  and  take  some  refreshment. 

You  must  rest  before   the  celebration. 

JOS:     Nay,   Achab,   it  is   no  time  for   celebration.   Important  matters   urged    me   here. 

It  is  this.  The  time  is  ripe  for  an  attack  on  the  Assyrians.  Of  old  they  hold  the  land 

of  our  fathers  where  famine  destroys  our  people  and  misgovernment  their  hearts.   They 

cry  to  us  for  deliverance  and  we  cannot  ignore  them. 

Achab,  if  you  will  but  lead  the  army  as  before,  our  people  feel  the  victory  secure. 

Your  answer,  Achab.  Time  is  short.  We  must  meet  them  in  battle  this  night. 

ACH:     Josephat,  your  words  stir  my  heart  and  near- forgotten  memories  wake  in  my  mind. 

But,  what  say  the  prophets? 

JOS:     Victory  is  ours. 

ACH:     And  Micheas?  Does  he  say  victory? 

JOS:     All    the   prophets   of  Juda   urge   us    to   it.   Twice   before    have   we   defeated    the 

Assyrians.  Surely  we  can  once  more. 

ACH:     But  Micheas  advises  against  it!  I  sorely  fear  the  prophecy  of  Micheas. 

JOS:     I  leave  you   to  think   about  it,   Achab.   Remember,   your  people  call   you.     (Exit 

Josqjhat. ) 

ACH:     To  go  to  war  after  so  many  years.  Have  I  the  courage?  Can  I  command  the  army 

as  before?  But  I  must.  I  must. 

Oh,  Lord,  if  you  will  girt  me  with  strength. 

My  enemy  shall   I  pursue  and  overtake. 

I  shall   break  them  and  scatter  them 

Even  as  dried   leaves  before  the  wind. 
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Through  Thee  will  I  crush  down  the  enemy. 

(Enter  Chorus  followed  by  Jez.) 

What!   Old  women,  breaking  in   upon  the  king?  And  Jezabel,  you  are  distraught. 

CHORUS:     We  have  run  all  this  way  from  the  city.  Our  breath  is  short.  Let  us  rest  a 

while. 

JEZ:     Rest  later,  old  women.  Now  speak  or  you  will  have  no  need  of  breath.  Quickly, 

what  news  from  the  sons  of  Beliel? 

CHORUS:     The  news  we  bring  you  would  rather  not  hear,  we  warrant  you. 

ACH:     If  you  have  news,  old  women,   speak  it. 

CHORUS:     Naboth  is  stoned  and  dead! 

ACH:     Stoned  and  dead?  How?  Not  by  lawful  means. 

CHORUS:     By  Jezabel's  deception. 

JEZ:     Look  not  so  horrified,  Achab.  We  are  avenged.  The  vineyard  is  ours. 

ACH:     The  vineyard  is  ours!  What  is  a  vineyard  to  a  life? 

JEZ:     You  desired  the  vineyard.   Cowardice  held  you  back. 

ACH:     No,  not  cowardice,  but  justice. 

JEZ:     Yet  you  spoke  of  revenge  .... 

CHORUS:     Wait,  there  is  more.  The  Lord  is  angry  at  the  deed  and  pronounces  a  dread 

curse  on  Achab.  The  dogs  will  lick  your  blood  and  eat  your  flesh  in  the  fields  of  Jezrahel 

where  they  have  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth.   And  for  you,   Jezabel,  your  flesh   shall 

be  food  for  dogs  and  on  your  sons  will  evil  come. 

ACH:     The  evil  that  befalls  us.  Tell  me,   old  women,  if  I  repent  and  make  sacrifice, 

if  I  capture  the  Lord's  land  from  the  Assyrians,  will  the  curse  be  lifted? 

CHORUS:     On  your  sons  will  evil  come! 

JEZ:     Look  not  so  pale,  Achab.  These  women  talk  much  and  have  little  meaning.  Do 

not  fear  the  curse.  Rather  fear  the  people.  They  will  rise  up  against  us.  We  must  look 

to  our  safety. 

ACH:     Yes,  the  people.  They  will  not  forget  this.  But,  you  will  be  protected,  Jezabel. 

The  best  of  them  will  follow  me  to  battle.  The  others  will  not  dare  harm  their  queen. 

Stay  here  in  the  palace  until  I  return.  I  will  instruct  the  guards  for  your  safety.  If  we  are 

victorious,  the  people  will  forgive  us.  If  we  are  not,  we  will  be  beyond  men's  judgment. 

In  either  case  the  curse  will  shackle  us. 

JEZ:     I  do  not  fear  the  curse,  Achab.  It  is  but  a  devise  of  Naboth's  friends  to  make  us 

fearful.  You  will  return  safely  and  I  shall  be  here  to  meet  you.  Take  courage,  Achab. 

ACH:     I  do,  Jezabel.  I  go  with  Josephat.  Farewell. 

(To  the  Chorus.)  Good,  women,  stay  near.  (Exit  Achab.) 

stay  near.     (Exit  Achab.) 

CHORUS:     Look  not  so  defiant,  Jezabel.  Remember  the  fields  of  Jezrahel. 

Scene  IV 
(The  same) 

CHORUS:  The  dogs  will  lick  his  blood  in  the  city.  The  birds  will  eat  his  flesh  in  the 
fields.  Woe,  woe,  the  dogs  will  .  .   . 

JEZ:  Hush,  old  women,  stop  your  moaning.  Huddle  not  like  animals  in  a  corner. 
Achab  is  not  dead,  nor  will  he  die. 

CHORUS:  All  the  night  we  have  watched,  and  crying  we  have  prayed  to  the  Lord. 
Still  there  is  no  word  of  him. 

JEZ:     What  does   that   portend?   Good  women,    do  not  let   dark  fear  overwhelm   you. 
Look,  even  now  a  messenger  is  hard  upon  us.     (Enter  messenger.) 
MESS:     Are  you  Jezabel,  Queen  to  Achab  of  Israel? 
JEZ:     I  am  Jezabel. 

MESS:  Then  madam:  from  the  Israelite  camp  I  am  come  from  Josephat  of  Juda. 
He  bids  me  tell  you  of  the  war,  the  course  it  ran  and  of  the  fate  of  thy  noble  spouse. 
JEZ:     Of  Achab?  Speak  quickly. 

MESS:  He  it  was  who  led  the  army  down  upon  the  Assyrian  hosts,  brave  and  confident. 
Right  up  to  their  first  lines  he  went.  But  the  Lord  was  not  with  him.  The  Assyrian 
foe  rose  up,  and  back  fled  Achab  to  the  fields  of  Jezrahel. 

{Continued  on  Page  33) 
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DOSTOEVSKY,  famed  Russian  novelist,  attempted  generations  ago  to 
teach  a  truth  basic  to  Christian  belief,  which  very  few  of  us  realize  even 
today — after  two  thousand  years  of  Christianity,  His  greatness  is  a  result,  in 
part,  of  his  belief  in  and  complete  recognition  of  the  world  of  the  spirit  and  of 
its  power.  He  speaks,  in  a  simple  yet  exalted  way,  particularly  in  the  Brothers 
Karamazov,  of  the  power  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world — and  we  begin  to 
realize  the  conflict  which  exists  between  them,  and  to  some  extent,  the  im- 
portance of  the  acts  of  even  the  least  significant  person  in  the  world. 

One  writer  has  called  our  time  "the  twilight  of  civilization",  while  other 
writers,  not  quite  so  pessimistic,  have  said  that  it  is  a  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  All  of  us  are  aware  that  it  is  a  time  of  great  crisis — and  the 
struggle  present  within  man's  soul  has  been  translated  into  world  proportions. 
We  are  all  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  powerful  forces  of  evil  are  militating 
against  the  freedom,  the  dignity  and  the  integrity  of  the  individual.  Shocked 
out  of  our  usual  complacency  by  the  recent  trial  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  of 
Hungary,  a  concrete  example  of  the  forces  of  hatred  and  irreligion — and  most 
unfortunate  of  all,  of  misguided  zeal — we  protest  the  injustice  vehemently.  We 
are  loud  in  our  denunciations  of  his  persecutors.  His  plight  brings  to  our 
attention  and  keeps  in  our  consciousness  the  countless  millions  of  unknown 
"witnesses  to  truth"  who  suffer  each  day.  We  are  conscious  of  their  great 
suffering  which  goes  on  daily,  but  we  do  not  realize  the  significance  of  it  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  creation  and  redemption.  We  do  not  realize  that  as  we  con- 
demn the  godless  of  the  world,  we  condemn  ourselves. 

We  know  and  believe  that  as  members  of  Christ's  Mystical  Body  we  share 
in  the  graces  which  Christ  won  for  us,  and  which  centuries  of  service  and  love 
on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Church,  the  great  saints  and  the  little  saints,  and 
the  present  members  of  the  Church  all  over  the  world  win  daily.  Especially  do 
the  "martyrs"  of  our  time — Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  all  the  rest — win  grace 
for  members  of  the  Church  and  for  all  the  world.  However,  as  good  deeds  and 
good  lives  win  grace,  so  do  evil  deeds  and  evil  lives  work  toward  the  detriment 

{Continued  on  Page  32) 
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WANTED:  NONCONFORMISTS 

SITTING  in  a  drug  store  in  Rockefeller  Center  the  other  day,  we  took  our 
minds  away  from  a  fudge  sundae  long  enough  to  realize  an  important  fact 
about  life  in  these  United  States.  Every  woman  who  came  in  the  door  looked 
just  like  the  one  that  came  in  before  her.  The  same  face,  the  same  fashions, 
the  same  walk.  American  women,  the  most  glamorous  in  the  world,  but  all 
alike.  Of  course,  in  other  countries  you'll  find  a  general  similarity  of  style 
throughout  the  population,  but  in  America  it  is  an  outstanding  phenomenon. 
Modern  industrialization  and  its  technique  of  mass  production  have  made 
available  to  virtually  all  the  people  the  same  styles  of  furniture,  clothes,  and 
automobiles.  Even  houses  come  mass-produced  now,  ready  to  assemble.  The 
craftsman  of  one-of-a-kind  products  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  extinct.  And 
who'd  have  him  back,  if  it  meant  trading  our  standard  of  living  for  that  of 
the  middle  ages,  or  even  for  that  of  modern  China? 

Like  all  other  things,  modernization  is  a  mixed  blessing.  For  with  mass 
production  has  come  that  intellectual  blight,  mass  thinking.  A  mysterious 
THEY  becomes  the  dictator  of  all  our  daily  activities.  "You  want  a  blue  dress? 
Don't  be  silly  madame;  THEY'RE  not  wearing  blue  this  season."  "Don't  talk 
chum,  chew  gum!"  "The  cigarette  that's  not  too  long,  not  too  short.  It's  just 
right!"  Says  who?  Why  the  man  who  made  them,  of  course.  Advertising  men 
have  found  the  American  flaw,  you  see.  Americans  are  still  children:  they  want 
whatever  somebody  else  has  and  they  follow  whoever  yells  the  loudest.  If 
you're  "different",  it  is  self-evident  that  you  are  in  the  idiom  of  the  day,  a 
"character".  So  do  what  the  Jones'  are  doing,  or  better  yet,  do  what  the  world's 
smartest  people — the  Hollywood  stars — are  doing.  In  this  way  everyone  can 
think,  look  and  act  just  like  everyone  else.  What?  You  say  you're  more  intel- 
ligent than  THEY?  Please,  this  is  a  democracy.  We  are  all  equal.  We  shall  all 
act  equally  stupid. 

In  the  fifth  century  a  man  named  Simeon  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  sitting  atop  a  stone  pillar  forty  cubits  high.  You'll  admit  he  was  different 
Many  would  even  call  him  a  "queer".  He  was  also  something  more  important; 

(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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CONTEMPORARY 

SCENE 


LITURGICAL  ART  DISPUTED 

In  1947  the  Liturgical  Arts  Society 
inaugurated  a  project  in  church  sculp- 
ture with  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
improve  the  standard  of  statuary  in 
current  use.  The  results  of  the  project 
were  exhibited  from  January  12  to 
February  10  at  the  Demotte  Gallery, 
39  East  51st  Street,  New  York  City. 
Father  John  LaFarge  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  selection  committee. 

Though  workmanship  of  undisputed 
excellence  was  evident  in  such  statues 
as  Henry  Kreis'  Saitjt  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary  and  Maldarelli's  Sa!f7t  John 
the  Baptist,  many  considered  such 
work  as  the  stilted  Madonna  and  Child 
of  Mestrovic  to  be  lacking  in  devo- 
tional inspiration  and  were  inclined  to 
regard  the  project  a  failure  as  far  as 
fulfillment  of  its  original  aim  was 
concerned.  Still  others  felt  that  the 
statuary  on  the  whole  was  a  definite 
improvement  over  that  in  common  use. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  HEARS  ITSELF 

St.  Joseph's  own  singing  groups 
have  begun  to  display  their  talents  to 
the  public.  On  Washington's  Birthday 
the  Choir  and  the  Glee  Club  com- 
bined were  heard  on  the  broadcast  of 
the  annual  celebration  of  the  Catholic 
Daughters  of  America.  Since  it  was 
not  an  "in  person"  appearance,  the 
singers  had  the  experience  of  hearing 
themselves  on  the  radio.  The  record- 
ings. Sacred  Heart  oj  Jesus,  Dear  and 
the    signature    song    of    the    Catholic 


Daughters,  were  made  during  the  in- 
terterm  recess. 

Previously  the  Choir  had  been  heard 
several  times  on  The  Hail  Mary  Hour 
on  Sunday  evenings  and  expects  to 
sing  again  for  that  program  during 
the  spring. 

^         ^  ^  ^         :i^ 

NEEDED— CATHOLIC 
JOURNALISTS 

James  Kilgallen  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  chosen  by  Damon 
Runyon  as  a  perfect  reporter,  stressed 
the  need  for  Catholic  newspaper  men 
and  women  who  would  report  the 
news  honestly,  uncolored  by  prejudice 
and  untinged  with  foreign  ideologies. 
Speaking  at  Manhattan  College  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Sigma  Beta  Kappa 
fraternity,  he  cited  Catholic  columnist 
Bob  Considine  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample. Mr.  Kilgallen's  definition  of 
the  job  of  a  reporter,  "to  inform,  not 
to  reform"  evoked  a  controversial  dis- 
cussion following  the  address. 

H:        ^        4:        ^        :): 

NFCCS— WHY? 

Although   St.  Joseph's  has  been   a 
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member  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Catholic  College  Students  for  almost 
two  years,  many  of  the  undergraduates 
do  not  yet  understand  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  NFCCS. 

Put  briefly,  this  is  the  answer  of 
the  enthusiasts  among  the  student 
body.  The  position  of  Christendom 
throughout  the  world  demands  an  ac- 
tive apostolate  of  the  Catholic  laity  in 
every  land.  The  advantages  of  a  Cath- 
olic college  education  coupled  with 
our  American  ideals  make  a  group 
such  as  NFCCS  notably  fit  to  produce 
the  leadership  needed.  It  presents  an 
opportunity  for  united,  positive  Catho- 
lic student  activity  in  politics,  public 
welfare,  religious  life,  education,  and 
social  activity. 

:{c         4:         ^         ^S:         :!< 

DIOCESAN  CHORISTERS 

The  recent  concert  of  the  Diocesan 
Choristers  held  an  added  interest  for 
several  of  the  student  body,  especially 
Claire  Arnold,  Mary  Farrell,  and  Betty 
Harkin  whose  brothers  participated. 
The  annual  presentation  consisted  of 
both  polyphonic  harmony  and  secular 
music. 

Organized  in  1923  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Lawrence 
Bracken,  and  now  directed  by  Rev. 
Cornelius  C.  Toomey,  the  group  is 
composed  of  over  seventy  voices. 
Many  former  boy  sopranos  now  sing 
tenor  or  bass  roles.  Their  program  is 
full  and  varied.  They  sing  High  Mass 
each  week,  and  perform  at  many  dio- 
cesan functions  during  the  year.  They 
have  appeared  several  times  on  the 
Catholic  Hour  and  made  their  televi- 
sion debut  last  December. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  . 

That  in  the  bindery  room  of  the 
library  there  is  a  scrapbook  of  news- 
paper clippings  concerning  the  col- 
lege? Begun  in  June  1933  by  Mr. 
Francis  Kilcoyne,  former  faculty  mem- 
ber, it  has  been  continued  by  Miss 
Jeanne  Toomey,  present  publicity  di- 
rector at  St,  Joseph's.  Notices  of  the 
commencement  address  of  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  John  Ryan  to  the  Class  of  '33 
are  followed  by  such  items  as  the 
opening  of  the  nursery  school  in  1934, 
the  activities  of  the  former  rifle  team, 
marriage  announcements  of  alumnae, 
exclusive  photographs  of  the  varsity 
in  bloomers  and  long  stockings,  and 
notes  on  dramatic  productions  and 
dances  right  up  to  the  present. 

OUR  COLLEAGUES  ABROAD 

Correspondence  with  students  in 
Germany  has  proved  most  interesting 
for  many  members  of  the  German 
Club.  It  has  served  to  strengthen  the 
bond  of  unity  which  our  faith  pro- 
vides, particularly  through  the  thor- 
oughly Christian  tone  characteristic  of 
the  letters  received.  Notes  from  the 
letters  include  one  from  a  girl  whose 
father  just  returned  from  a  Russian 
concentration  camp  for  his  first  Christ- 
mas with  his  family  in  seven  years. 
More  than  one  expressed  great  grati- 
tude for  packages  sent  by  the  girls. 
Others  spoke  of  their  Christmas  cus- 
toms, and  discussed  other  topics  of 
mutual  interest,  describing  their  school 
system,  and  many  asking  questions 
concerning  ours.  The  fact  that  they 
have  a  six  day  week  probably  will  not 
evoke  great  envy  at  St.  Joseph's. 
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THE  DIAMOND 

Shiela  Meagher 


((•^UTE,   aren't  they?   .   .  .   Aren't 

V-<  they,  honey?" 

"Huh?  Oh,  the  pigeons  .  ,  .  Yeah, 
sure.  Sure  they're  cute.  Look,  Alice, 
I've  been  thinking.  How  about  selling 
the  war  bonds?  That  would  give  us  a 
start  anyhow.  I've  got  about  five  hun- 
dred dollars  worth,  and  ..." 

"No,  Bill,  you  know  that's  not  near 
enough,"  the  girl  interrupted.  "That 
wouldn't  even  cover  the  rent  for  three 
months.  No,  we  just  have  to  face 
it  .  .  ."  she  made  great  ceremony  of 
closing  the  tiny  peanut  bag  on  her 
lap  ".  .  .  we  simply  can't  afford  to  get 
married  right  now!  And  it's  really  not 
the  worst  thing  that  could  happen.  I 
mean,  lots  of  couples  are  facing  the 
same  problem.  Anyway,"  she  smiled 
wistfully,  "even  if  we  could  get  mar- 
ried, where  would  we  live?" 

"But  damn  it  all,  Alice,  do  you 
realize  that  we've  been  saving  for  two 
years  and  we're  no  nearer  to  being 
married  now  than  when  we  started?" 

"I  know;  first  my  brother's  pneu- 
monia, then  your  mother's  broken 
hip  ...  By  the  way,  how  is  she?  I  feel 
so  ashamed,  I  haven't  been  over  to  see 
her  in  almost  three  weeks  now." 

"Aw,  she's  okay  I  guess  .  .  .  Yeah, 
she's  fine." 

The  girl  looked  down  at  the  pigeons 
again. 

"Well,  hello  yourself,  Mr.  Pigeon. 
Look,   Bill,  look  at  the  way  he  just 


stares  right  through  you.  They  have 
such  beautiful  coloring  in  their  necks, 
don't  they?  Hey,  what's  he  doing?" 

"I  guess  your  peanuts  don't  agree 
with  the  guy,  kiddo.  Looks  like  he's 
spitting  them  out." 

"Oh  no,  Smarty,  that  couldn't  be 
mine.  I  didn't  give  him  .  .  .  Bill !  What 
is  it?  What  did  the  pigeon  spit  out?" 
She  sounded  excited  now. 

The  boy  leaned  over  and  picked  up 
the  small  sparkly  object.  It  was  a 
diamond  about  the  size  of  a  large 
pebble.  For  a  minute  the  couple  stared 
fascinated  at  the  fabulous  thing. 

'What'll  we  do  with  it?"  The  girl 
spoke  hardly  above  a  whisper. 

"Alice,  look  at  me!  Do  you  know 
what  this  thing  means?" 

"What  ..."  Slowly,  comprehension 
spread  across  her  face.  "Bill,  no,  that's 
the  same  as  stealing!" 

"It's  practically  our  whole  life, 
Alice,  right  here  in  the  palm  of  my 
hand." 

The  girl  started  to  speak  but  he 
went  on  impatiently. 

"Don't  say  anything  yet,  Alice;  let 
me  finish.  Think  of  it  this  way:  any 
guy  who  owns  a  thing  like  this  won't 
miss  it.  He's  probably  got  a  dozen 
just  like  it,  locked  up  in  a  vault  some- 
where, so  he  took  one  of  'em  out  for 
an  airing  and  lost  it.  So  what!  He'll 
put  an  ad  in  the  paper,  or  maybe  he 
won't  even  do  that;  he'll  just  collect 
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the  insurance  money  on  it.  Yeah,  that's 
it!  He's  probably  got  this  thing  in- 
sured and  .  .  ."  His  voice  broke.  "Oh, 
AHce  honey,  don't  you  see  what  it 
means  to  us.-*" 

""Yes,  Bill,  I  do  see,  I  do!  I  want 
to  marry  you  right  now  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  whole  world, 
but  .  .  ." 

"Honey,  that's  it;  that's  what  counts. 
That's  all  that  counts!" 

""It's  stealing.  Bill,"  she  said  and 
her  voice  was  flat. 

"Aw  right!  So  it's  stealing!  You 
should  be  damn'  glad  that  I'd  steal 
for  you!  .  .  .  Oh,  gee  I'm  sorry,  I 
didn't  mean  that,  Al  .  .  ."  His  hand 
sought  hers  in  apologetic  confusion. 
"It's  just  that  I  get  so  .  .  ." 

"Bill,  wait  a  minute.  Bill.  Look  at 
that  old  lady  over  there." 

"'"Where?" 

""Right  near  that  water  fountain.  See 
her.^  She's  got  a  black  hat  on." 

"Oh  yeah,  I  see  her  now.  Why?" 

"Bill,  she's  looking  for  something. 
She's  searching  the  ground  all  around 
that  bench.  Maybe  ..." 

"Are  you  nuts?  An  old  dame  like 
that!  What'd  she  be  doing  with  a  rock 
like  this?  Why  she  looks  like  she 
hasn't  had  a  square  meal  in  a  week." 

"Let's  ask  her  anyway." 

""Oh  sure,  I  can  just  hear  it.  "Pardon 
me,  madam,  but  did  you  lose  a  dia- 
mond ?'  Is  that  what  we're  going  to 
say?" 

"We  can  ask  her  if  she  needs  any 
help.  Come  on,  Bill." 

The  girl  sprang  up  resolutely  and 
v/alked  quickly  toward  the  old  woman. 
Bill  followed  slowly. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  spoke 
softly  to  the  woman,  "but  can  we  be 
of  any  assistance?" 

TTie  woman  raised  a  tear-stained 
face. 

"It's   gone,   it's  gone.   What   am    I 


going  to  do?  It's  gone!  "  She  sounded 
close  to  hysteria. 

'  What  is  it.  Ma'am?  What  did  you 
lose?"  It  was  Bill  who  spoke  softly 
this  time. 

"Oh,  he'll  never  walk  now!  It's 
gone.  They  said  it  would  take  all  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  and  then  he'd 
walk,  but  not  now.  He  wanted  to  play 
football  and  run  with  the  other  boys 
but  now  he  won't  ever!  .  .  .  Where 
could  I  have  lost  it!" 

"What'd  you  lose?  Tell  us  about 
it  ma'am.  Maybe  we  can  help  you." 

'"The  diamond — Laurie's  diamond. 
I  was  going  to  sell  it  so  Arthur  could 
walk,  and  now  it's  gone  and  he'll  have 
to  .  .  ."  She  started  to  cry  again. 

The  young  couple  exchanged  a 
meaningful  glance. 

"Here  now,  you  sit  down."  The  girl 
propelled  her  gently  to  the  bench  and 
turned  to  the  boy.  He  cleared  his 
throat  and  began. 

"Well  .  .  .  ah  .  .  .  what  did  your 
diamond  look  like?  Can  you  iden- 
tify .  ,  ."  The  young  man  stopped, 
finding  himself  quite  ill  at  ease  under 
the  level  stare  of  his  fiancee.  He 
reached  suddenly  into  his  coat  pocket. 

"Oh,  never  mind,  ma'am.  I  guess 
this  is  yours.  A  pigeon  brought  it  over 
to  us  a  coupla  minutes  ago." 

The  woman  sprang  forward. 

"That's  mine!  That's  mine!  Give  il 
to  me."  She  snatched  the  gem  greedily, 
her  face  working  horribly.  "You  stole 
my  diamond.  Thief!  Thief!  Thief!" 
The  words  swelled  into  a  high,  cackling 
laugh. 

The  young  couple  stood  transfixed. 
"What   in    the   worlds.    Bill,    she 
must  be  crazy." 

""Boy,  you  can  say  that  again!  Let's 
get  out  of  here  .  .  .  but  quick." 

"Oh  no  you  don't,  no  you  don't. 
I'm  an  old  woman,  you  can't  get  away. 
Don't  try.  I'll  get  even.  liven!  Even!" 
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The  woman  gesticulated  violently, 
menacingly. 

Bill  thrust  the  girl  behind  him. 

"Now  hsten,  lady.  A  pigeon  dropped 
that  stone  at  our  feet  over  there,  and 
we  brought  it  over  to  you.  That's  all. 
If  its  yours,  take  it  and  shut-up.  But 
lay  off  that  stealing  stuff." 

"Stuff,  stuff,  stuff."  Again  the 
woman  laughed  hysterically. 

"Bessie,  Bessie  Turner."  The  voice 
was  a  man's  .  .  .  sharp,  authoritative. 

Immediately  the  woman  stopped 
laughing.  Her  manner  changed  as  if 
by  magic.  She  was  again  the  sweet  old 
lady  in  trouble. 

The  man  approached  slowly,  speak- 
ing evenly  all  the  time. 

"Why  Bessie,  I  have  been  looking 
high  and  low  for  you.  Mary  and  I  were 
worried  about  you  Bessie.  Why  did 
you  leave  us.**  Come  back  with  me 
now.  Your  room  is  all  bright  and 
ready  for  you.  We  missed  you.  There's 
a  good  girl!" 

The  woman  held  out  the  diamond. 

"See,  I  found — I  found  my  diamond 
again.  I  thought  I  lost  it.  But  I  found 
it!" 

Alice  and  Bill  were  forgotten.  They 
stood  and  watched  the  little  drama, 
mute  and  puzzled.  Bill  slarted  to  speak 
once,  but  the  man  shot  him  a  warning 


glance,  and  he  was  silent. 

"Come  on  Bessie,"  he  took  her 
arm,  "let's  go  along  home  now." 

They  started  off  together,  but  the 
man  fell  back  a  few  paces. 

"She's  okay.  A  little  queer — she 
wanders  off  every  now  and  then.  My 
wife  and  I  keep  a  pretty  close  watch 
on  her,  though." 

"But  the  diamond,"  Bill  hesitated, 
"well,  what  I  mean  is,  should  she  be 
allowed  to  have  such  a  valuable  thing, 
you  know  being  like  she  is  and  all?" 

"What  .  .  .  oh  .  .  .  oh,"  the  man 
chuckled,  "she  won't  let  that  thing 
out  of  her  sight.  It's  just  a  piece  of 
glass,  a  good  imitation,  but  it's  not 
really  worth  anything.  Yeah,  she's 
okay,  don't  worry  about  it." 

He  smiled  briefly  in  farewell. 

'Well,  how  do  you  like  that.-*  Boy 
oh  boy,  talk  about  your  characters." 

"Oh  Bill,  that  poor  woman.  She  is 
really  insane.  Isn't  that  awful?" 

"Yeah.  Boy,  and  that  diamond  sure 
looked  like  the  real  thing  to  me.  Silly, 
wasn't  it,  all  that  fuss  over  a  piece  of 
glass.  Gee,  it  would  have  been  a  good 
deal  if  it  was  the  McCoy,  though.  But 
I  guess  we'll  get  along  okay." 

"Oh  yes,  Bill,  I'm  sure  we  will." 

The  girl  smiled  up  at  him  con- 
fidently. 


NIGHT 


The  night  is  deep  and  dark — 
Long  shadows  stretch  endlessly  across  the  earth 
And  point  blue-black  fingers  into  space. 
Daylight  has  been  lost  in  a  sea  of  inky  velvet 
And  with  it  cares   and  worries   disappear. 
There  is  no  place  for  sorrow  in  the  night, 
Tears  become  a  million  stars 
And  earth  nestles  in  the  bosom  of  the  sky. 

Joan  Martin 
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Conquest  of  the  Proletariat! 


Sally  Harmon 


SEVERAL  years  ago,  a  Frenchman 
joined  the  line  of  indigent  job- 
hunters  looking  for  work  on  the  docks 
of  Marseilles.  He  was  lucky  enough  to 
be  hired  for  the  day,  and  he  spent  it 
heaving  sacks  of  coal.  When  the  back- 
breaking  labor  was  finished,  he  went 
with  his  companions  to  a  poor  restau- 
rant for  a  cheap  meal,  and  later,  to  a 
dirty,  uncomfortable  lodging  house,  to 
rest  his  tired  body  for  the  inevitable 
struggle  to  exist  that  must  follow  the 
next  day. 

This  may  sound  like  the  beginning 
of  a  story  about  a  simple  dock  worker, 
but  it  is  not.  This  man  was  more  than 
that.  He  was  known  officially  as  Pere 
Loew,  a  Dominican  priest.  He  had 
come  to  work  on  the  piers  of  Mar- 
seilles, unknown  to  the  other  dock- 
hands — and  to  work  as  a  worker  him- 
self, not  as  a  parish  or  regular  priest. 
He  picked  out  that  particular  type  of 
employment  since  the  basic  insecurity 
of  the  longshoremen's  job  made  it  the 
most  difficult  of  all  kinds  of  labor. 
For  five  years,  he  shared  the  hardships 
and  the  terrible  struggles  of  these  love- 
less, wretchedly  impoverished  people. 
It  is  the  contention  of  Pere  Loew  that 
no  one  can  pretend  to  know  and  serve 
the  lost  proletariat,  that  great  class 
of  the  landless,  unskilled  workers  bred 
by  the  industrial  upheavals  of  our 
19th  and  20th  centuries,  without 
sharing  intimately  in  the  sufferings 
and  the  trials  of  these  same  workers. 

Pere  Loew  is  not  alone  in  his  'exper- 
iment' —  far  from  it !  Throughout 
France,  a  revival  of  Christianity  among 
the  workers  is  spreading  with  a 
breath-taking   rapidity.    A    Dominican 


priest  recently  obtained  permission 
from  his  Superiors  to  be  taken  on  as 
an  apprentice  in  a  boilermaking  con- 
cern in  northern  France.  He  plans  to 
get  a  certificate  which  will  entitle  him 
to  be  hired  as  a  qualified  workman  in 
any  factory  in  France.  Several  young 
seminarians  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  spending  their  whole  lives  as  priests 
in  the  Coal  Pits.  They  have  spent 
much  time  in  their  coal  shafts  already 
in  preparation  for  the  day  when  they 
will  take  up  mining  as  their  life  work. 
The  energetic  seminary  of  the  Mission 
of  France  at  Lisieux,  which  was 
founded  in  1941  to  develop,  not  pa- 
rochial pastors  or  curates,  but  mis- 
sionaries for  the  whole  of  France,  is 
a  veritable  dynamo  of  activity. 

At  this  seminary,  the  priests  are 
trained,  throughout  their  days  of  in- 
struction, to  be  self-sufficient.  They 
have  to  live  in  the  world,  and  earn 
their  bread  there.  Working  in  teams 
of  five  or  six,  they  live  a  communal 
life,  and  do  outside  labor  to  furnish 
the  money  for  the  members  of  the 
team  to  continue  their  studies  at  the 
seminary.  A  precarious  life?  Most  cer- 
tainly, yes!  But  the  seminarians  are 
confident,  and  they  have  placed  their 
work  under  the  protection  of  St. 
Therese  of  Lisieux,  who  once  said: 

For  my  mission,  as  for  Joan  of 
Arc's,  the  will  of  God  will  be 
done  in  spite  of  men's  jealousy. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the 
scope  of  this  development  in  the  spir- 
itual life  of  the  French  people,  the 
conditions  leading  up  to  it  should  be 
reviewed.  The  Church  in  France,  and 
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in  most  of  Europe,  is  now  being  men- 
aced by  the  surging  tide  of  secularism, 
and  inevitably,  that  of  Communism. 
Now,  the  basis  of  Communism's  ap- 
peal is  directed  towards  the  'down- 
trodden' proletariat  of  the  world.  And 
m  the  past,  the  false  notion  had  grad- 
ually come  into  being  that,  as  Msgr. 
Steipel  of  Austria  put  it,  'the  Catholic 
Church  lives  in  the  Capitalist  way'. 
In  spite  of  the  Papal  Encyclicals  on 
Labor,  which  championed  the  rights 
of  the  workers,  the  break  between  the 
Church  and  the  workers  became  more 
and  more  obvious.  Cardinal  Mercier 
once  wrote  to  Cardinal  Gibbon: 

Today  the  working  classes  and 
the  intellectuals  are  leaving  us; 
the  former  imbued  with  the  prej- 
udice that  the  Church  is  the  ally 
of  Capitalism  .  .  .  This  means 
that  the  priest  is  cut  off,  and  has 
to  re-conquer  the  souls  of  his 
flock. 

The  clergy  and  the  laity  alike  had 
not  yet  come  to  realize  that,  in  the 
words  of  Father  Perrin,  author  of 
Priest-Workman  in  Germany,  'The 
Worker's  International  is  not  just  a 
Marxist  invention,  but  a  solid  reality.' 
Abbe  Godin,  in  his  small  book,  France; 
Pays  De  Mission,  issued  a  call  to  the 
French  clergy  to  take  stock  of  the 
existing  trend  towards  paganism  in  the 
towns  and  the  country  areas. 

There  is  no  way  of  telling  just  how 
long  it  might  have  taken  to  awaken 
the  interest  of  the  French  people  in 
this  manner — but  a  national  catas- 
trophe in  the  form  of  Hitler's  German 
Invasion  of  France  soon  converted  the 
indifference  of  the  people  into  active 
participation  in  Christianity.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  paradoxes  of  this  uni- 
verse, that  out  of  periods  of  extreme 
suffering  and  privation,  the  courage  of 
a  people,  instead  of  being  buried 
under  the  weight  of  its  sorrow,  will 
rise  in  triumph  and  new  vigor.  The 


walls  separating  the  Church  from  its 
people  were  broken  down.  Priests  fol- 
lowed the  conscripted  Frenchmen  into 
labor  camps,  and  there  joined  the 
laborers  as  simple  workmen  them- 
selves, in  order  to  give  them  the  con- 
solation of  the  sacraments  denied  them 
by  the  Prison  authorities. 

At  the  end  of  the  War,  the  Chris- 
tians in  France  found  themselves 
united  in  a  new  realization  of  their 
role  in  the  world.  Claire  Huchet 
Bishop  has  expressed  it  clearly  in  her 
exciting  book,  France  Alive: 

Barriers  have  been  broken 
down.  The  Communist  has 
learned  that  Christianity  is  not 
clericalism.  The  Christian  has 
learned  that  in  good  things  he 
agrees  with  the  Communist;  one 
cannot  be  for  Christ  and  against 
the  people. 

And  the  greatest  help  in  the  re- 
union of  the  workers  of  the  world 
with  Christ,  the  Worker  of  Nazareth, 
is  the  Worker's  Church.  All  over 
France,  these  unconventional  churches 
are  being  established,  and  staffed  by 
priests  who  work  in  teams,  earning 
their  living  in  the  factories,  and  cele- 
brating the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  in 
the  'Church  of  the  Factory,'  the 
'Church  of  the  Worker's  Home,'  even, 
at  times,  in  the  'Church  of  the  Back 
Kitchen' — but  always,  no  matter  where 
they  do  celebrate  the  Holy  Mystery, 
succeeding  in  bringing  Christ  a  little 
closer  into  the  lives  of  His  brothers, 
the  workers. 

Unconventional.^  Yes,  but  it  is  un- 
conventional for  a  purpose.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Priests-workmen  is  a 
dramatic  step,  devised  to  fill  a  terribly 
drastic  need.  It  is  difl&cult  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  such  action,  here 
in  America.  The  Church  in  the  United 
States  has  not  the  same  type  of  'sterile 
skepticism'  to  combat  as  has  the 
Church    on    the   European   continent. 
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This  country  is  young,  and  still  vital 
in  its  enthusiasms,  while  in  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  France,  a  general 
sort  of  religious  apathy  menaces  the 
work  of  the  Church.  In  America,  es- 
pecially in  the  industrial  sections, 
many  Catholic  priests  are  recognized 
as  chaplains  of  Labor,  and  the  sight 
of  a  clerical  collar  is  not  likely  to 
stifle  any  debate,  nor  is  it  likely  to 
provoke  an  anti-clerical  demonstration. 
France,  however,  has  seen  many  such 
demonstrations  since  the  Revolution  of 
1789.  It  is  because  of  this,  that  the 
French  Bishops  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  these  new  methods  of 
fighting  the  spread  of  religious  pas- 
sivity and  paganism  of  France. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  an  overnight 
cure  for  the  problem  of  the  French 
proletariat.  Not  all  parishes  in  France 


are  new  cells  of  Christian  activity ;  not 
all  factories  are  teeming  with  a  mili- 
tant Christianity;  not  all  Church-goers 
are  Christians  who  astonish!'.  The 
work  of  these  pioneer  French  priests- 
workmen  is  only  beginning,  and  the 
job  ahead  is  bound  to  be  long,  tire- 
some, and  hard.  But  the  priests  are 
optimistic,  and  they  are  able  to  laugh, 
and  relate  stories  such  as  this  one 
about  the  doubting  worker  who  was 
questioning  one  of  the  younger  priests: 

"So  you're  a  priest,  and  you're  going 
to  be  a  factory  worker  ?  For  how  long  ? 
A  year.^  Two.''  Five.-'" 

"Why,  for  the  rest  of  my  life," 
answered  the  young  priest. 

"Well,"  was  the  grudging  reply, 
"Pal,  if  you  stick  it  out  until  the 
Worker's  Pension,  I'll  believe"! 


THE  3iAK  WHO 

CONQUERED  TIME 


(  Continued 

opened  his  hand  and  stared  at  its  con- 
tents. A  sun-dial!  He  had  grasped  a 
small,  golden  sun-dial — an  ancient 
measure  of  Time !  Time  ?  Could  it  be 
possible  .  .  . 

He  clutched  at  his  throat.  No!  NO! 
Was  this,  then,  a  PUNISHMENT? 
For  what.^  What  had  he  done?  He 
had  followed  instructions  carefully. 
What  had  gone  wrong?  The  wailing 
rose  in  intensity.  It  shrieked  and 
screamed  about  him  .  .  . 

The  following  morning,  the  Scholar 
entered  the  study.  He  had  slept  well. 
He  approached  the  table,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  manuscript  still  out. 
Odd.  Still  puzzled,  he  picked  up  the 
translation  and  noticed  that  he  had  not 
completed  a  sentence.  "Might  as  well 
finish  this  while  I'm  waiting  for  Jeff," 
he  said  to  himself.  The  room  seemed 
strangely  quiet  as  he  sat  down  to  work. 


from  Page  6) 

"Where  was  I?  Oh,  yes.  The  condi- 
tions for  a  trip  into  Time."  He  picked 
up  the  paper  and  read  '"He  must  swear 
to  stay  only  a  minute.  He  must 
not  .  .  ."  The  Scholar  began  trans- 
lating. 

"He  must  not  desire  to  take  any- 
thing back  with  him  nor  attempt  to 
carry  out  this  desire  or  he  shall  lose 
his  immunity  to  Time  and  age  in  pro- 
portion to  the  span  of  years  traversed." 

The  Scholar  sighed  and  put  down 
his  pen.  For  some  reason,  he  felt  un- 
easy. He  glanced  about  the  room  seek- 
ing for  the  source  of  his  uneasiness. 
Suddenly,  he  stiffened  in  horror!  Sit- 
ting in  the  chair  by  the  fireplace,  there 
was  the  figure  of  a  mummy,  dried  and 
decayed  because  of  its  great  age,  and 
in  its  hand,  it  held  a  small,  golden 
sun-dial  which  gleamed  in  (he  sun- 
light! 
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THE  moment  I  set  foot  in  Depart- 
ment H.J.  I  knew  that  Spring  had 
arrived  first!  It  wasn't  anything  tan- 
gible. Intuition,  you  might  say. 

The  early  morning  scene  was  the 
same  as  a  hundred  other  Saturdays. 
Salesgirls  stood  idly  in  chatting  groups, 
while  our  sleek  blond  buyer  was  tire- 
lessly scurrying  back  and  forth  giving 
last  minute  instructions.  Johnny,  the 
stock  boy,  was  transporting  armfuls  of 
dresses  to  the  racks  firing  his  usual 
wisecracks  en  route. 

But  somehow  the  chatter  seemed 
more  animated  and  Johnny's  grin 
more  engaging  than  usual.  Then  I  saw 
Miss  Pike's  salesbook  lying  on  a  chair 
and  immediately  I  knew  the  reason  for 
the  excitement.  A  bouquet  of  violets 
was  tied  to  its  outer  cover  with  a  pink 
satin  ribbon! 

Now  I've  been  working  in  Hadley's 
on  Saturdays  long  enough  to  know 
one  thing:  Never  question  Miss  Pike's 
eccentricities.  The  whole  department 
considers  her  infallible  —  a  wom- 
an of  rare  sensibilities.  When  in  late 
November  she  adorns  her  salesbook 
with  a  sprig  of  holly,  the  Christmas 
spirit  comes  to  department  H.J.  When 
violets  are  substituted  in  early  March, 
Spring  is  proclaimed. 

"In  a  way  she's  like  the  goddess 
Persephone,"  I  thought.  "Persephone 
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brought  Spring  to  the  early  Greeks; 
Miss  Pike  brings  it  to  the  entire  sixth 
floor." 

A  timid  inquiry  interrupted  my 
thoughts.  "Will  you  please  show  me 
the  aqua  print  dress  in  the  window?" 
My  eyes  focused  upon  a  slight,  blond 
woman  in  her  forties  with  darting  eyes 
and  quick  birdlike  gestures.  Delight 
was  written  all  over  her  face  when  I 
returned  with  the  dress  in  her  size. 
She  headed  in  the  direction  of  the 
dressing  room,  crooning  happily,  "the 
minute  I  saw  it  in  the  window,  I 
knew  it  was  just  what  I  always  wanted 
— so  gay  and  springlike." 

Once  she  had  it  on,  her  rapture 
knew  no  bounds.  "I'd  love  to  wear  it 
next  Thursday  night,"  she  confided, 
"it's  our  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  you 
know,  and  I'd  like  a  dress  for  the 
occasion.  I'm  having  a  little  dinner 
party,  just  the  family  and  two  old 
friends,"  she  chatted  on  gayly,  "my 
former  dancing  partner  and  his  wife. 
Of  course  you  are  too  young  to  re- 
member the  dancing  team,  Roger  and 
Roberta — on  the  style  of  Irene  and 
Vernon  Castle.  We  even  made  the 
Ziegfield  Follies  for  one  season.  I 
always  wore  bright  colors  then,"  she 
added. 

Leaving  her  to  admire  herself  in 
the   mirror,    I   got  my   salesbook  and 
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re:urned,  confident  of  the  sale.  Pencil 
poised,  I  inquired,  "Is  this  a  charge, 
madan:!?" 

Suddenly  coming  out  of  her  nos- 
talgia, she  exclaimed,  ""Don't  be  ridicu- 
lous! I  wouldn't  think  of  buying  this 
dress.  You  see,  my  husband  is  a  very 
conservative  man.  I  try  to  dress  to  suit 
his  taste.  I  have  always  thought  he 
prefers  dark,  inconspicuous  things.  " 
She  removed  the  dress  and  put  it  aside, 
her  gesture  dismissing  it  entirely  from 
her  mind.  "'I  may  be  back  tomorrow 
to  try  something  more  suitable.  When 
I  saw  the  aqua  creation  in  the  window 
I  couldn't  resist  trying  it  on,  that's  all. 
I;  must  be  the  spring  air." 

'Persephone  on  the  job,  no  doubt," 
I  thought,  remembering  to  give  my 
favorite  goddess  the  credit. 

I  managed  a  polite  "come  back 
again"  as  she  left.  I  was  quite  taken 
aback  at  her  sudden  change  of  heart. 
"Clothes  makes  the  woman  too,"  I 
emphatically  decided.  From  a  plain 
looking  home-body  this  aqua  gown 
had  transformed  her  into  the  vivacious 
creature  she  really  was,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  When  I  saw  her  in  it,  it  was 
easy  to  believe  that  she  glided  across 
the  Ziegfield  stage  in  shimmering  pas- 
tels with  a  sleek  dancing  partner. 
However,  more  customers  were  com- 
ing in  and  I  did  not  have  time  to 
think  again  about  "Ma  Belle  Dan- 
seuse." 

I  was  just  getting  a  breathing  spell 
at  four  o'clock  when  the  section  man- 
ager approached  me.  "Would  you 
kindly  take  care  of  these  customers?" 
he  asked.  "They  seem  to  need  a  little 
advice."  He  brought  along  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman  and  a  young  woman. 

"I  would  like  to  see  a  dress  for  my 
wife,"  the  man  said. 

"What  do  you  think  would  be  suit- 
able for  mother,  Marie.'*" 

The    young    woman's    face    looked 


familiar,  but  I  felt  sure  I  had  never 
seen  her  before. 

"Let  us  see  some  dark  prints — 
something  not  too  splashy,"  she  said. 
I  brought  three  dresses  of  quiet,  in- 
conspicuous patterns — black  and  navy 
backgrounds.  "Yes,  this  is  just  the 
type  of  dress  Mother  alway  wears," 
the  young  woman  said.  "What  do 
you  think  of  them,  Dad.^"  ""Dad" 
looked  interestedly  at  a  dress  on  a 
neighboring  rack.  "I  suppose  we 
should  stick  to  the  kind  she  usually 
wears,"  he  agreed,  ""but  when  I  first 
knew  your  Mother  she  always  wore 
bright  colors.  Particularly  when  she 
danced."  He  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"We  are  having  a  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary celebration  next  Thursday  night 
and  I  want  this  dress  as  a  gift  for  my 
wife."  I  almost  dropped  the  dress  in 
astonishment.  "Marie,  that  flowered 
aqua  dress  is  pretty."  He  hesitated. 

"Now  Dad,  you  know  that  Mother 
fits  into  a  certain  type,"  Marie  inter- 
rupted, "she  would  never  wear  any- 
thing as  gaudy  as  that — particularly 
with  a  sequin  trim.  I  think  the  black 
silk  will  do  splendidly.  Miss."  She 
gave  me  the  name  and  address  with 
instructions  to  charge  it  to  Mr.  Lionel 
Tarrywell. 

I  was  left  with  the  staid  black  dress 
hanging  limply  on  my  arm,  my  hopes 
dashed  again  .  .  .  Didn't  people  know 
that  Spring  called  for  refurbishing — 
starting  with  giddy  feminine  foibles 
— crisp  organdy  extravaganzas,  dainty 
footwear  and  perky  Easter  bonnets? 
"How  stupid,"  I  thought,  "Mrs.  Lionel 
is  trying  to  please  Mr.  Lionel  and  vice 
versa  but  neither  is  succeeding  ,  .  ." 
Then  suddenly  I  had  an  idea. 

I  swooped  up  the  aqua  frippery  and 
made  out  another  salcslip,  charging 
the  account  with  two  dresses  instead 
of  one.  I  could  not  tolerate  the  picture 
of  such   a   drab   tircss    presiding  over 
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an  anniversary  party.  Maybe  the  right 
dress  and  the  right  mood  would  pro- 
voke a  httle  "Return  to  the  Dance?" 
For  old  times  sake,  maybe  Roger  and 
Roberta  would  try  an  old  number  for 
the  dinner  guests.  Maybe!  "It's  worth 
the  chance,"  I  thought. 

Slipping  a  card  into  an  envelope, 
I  asked  the  packer  to  put  it  in  the 
box  with  the  aqua  dress.  On  it  were 
these  words: 

"A  Touch  of  Persephone  .  .  . 

the  goddess  of  Spring!" 

Whenever  I  got  a  free  moment  from 
class  during  the  week,  I  found  myself 
wondering  which  dress  "Mother" 
would  keep — which  she'd  send  back. 

The  following  Saturday  morning 
when  I  reported  the  section  manager 
was  engaged  in  earnest  conversation 
with  one  of  the  packers.  "Gee,  these 
customers  get  nuttier  every  day,  boss. 
Today  a  black  silk  dress  comes  back 
with  a  note  pinned  on  it.  It's  addressed 
to,  GUESS  WHO?  Mr.  Grahame. 
Here  it  is.  I  can't  pronounce  it — looks 
like  PERCY  FEENE  to  me." 

The  mystified  Grahame  examined 
the  note.  "Ye  Gods,  what  the  deuce 


is  this?"  he  exclaimed,  spelling  out: 
"T.O.  .  .  P.E.R.S.E.P.H.O.N.E." 
"Persephone!"     I    echoed,    "That's 
me!" 

"Oh,  is  that  the  way  you  say  it?  | 
Don't  tell  me  that's  your  FIRST  ' 
NAME,"  he  exclaimed,  flabbergasted, 
and  handed  me  the  note.  "What  else 
will  these  college  girls  spring  on  me?" 
He  walked  off  scratching  his  head  in 
bewilderment. 

I  opened  the  pink  envelope.  It  read: 
"Dear  Goddess  of  Spring: 

Roger  and  I  tried  a  Viennese 
Waltz  for  our  applauding  life 
partners.  The  aqua  induced  the 
mood.  Why,  you've  made  me  feel 
like  dancing  again! 

With  appreciation, 

Roberta" 

I  put  the  little  pink  card  into  the 
envelope,  stuck  it  in  the  back  of  the 
salesbook  and  walked  into  the  salon 
looking  for  new  fields  to  conquer.  I 
was  grinning  like  The  Cheshire  Cat. 

"Spring  arrives  everywhere  eventu-      ' 
ally,"  I  thought,  "there's  just  no  hold- 
ing it  back!" 
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of  all.  Unless  we  are  complete  and  perfect  Christians,  we  share  in  the  guilt 
of  the  godless,  of  blasphemers,  of  every  variety  of  sinner  throughout  the  world — 
and  we  are  responsible  for  the  misery  in  the  world  today,  as  really  as  we  are 
responsible  for  Christ's  Passion  and  death,  which  He  suffered  for  our  salvation. 
Our  Holy  Father  has  asked  our  prayers  that  all  who  suffer  may  be 
strengthened  in  their  trials  and  that  "due  liberty  be  everywhere  restored  to  the 
Church  that  untrammeled  she  iriay  be  able  to  enlighten  minds  of  men  with 
her  salutary  doctrine,  rightly  instruct  youth  and  lead  them  to  virtue,  restore  to 
families  their  sacred  character,  and  permeate  with  her  influence  the  whole 
life  of  man."  These  measures  are  realistic  and  positive  ones.  We  agree  with 
them  and  very  probably  pray  for  their  fulfillment;  but  are  we  who  are  free 
to  carry  them  out  doing  so?  By  attempting  them  and  fulfilling  them  in  the 
concrete  instances  of  our  lives,  we  will  not  only  benefit  ourselves  but  every 
other  human  being.  We  cry  "Spare,  Thy  people,  O  Lord",  but  the  best  plea  is 
one  which  is  supported  by  lives  that  are  truly  Christian. 
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he  was  a  saint.  Pillar-sitting  was  not  what  THEY  were  doing  that  season,  but 
Simeon  could  afford  to  be  a  non-conformist.  He  was  in  love  with  God.  "Be  not 
confirmed  to  this  world;"  says  St.  laul,  "but  be  reformed  in  the  newness  of  your 
minds  that  you  may  prove  what  is  the  good,  and  the  acceptable,  and  the  perfect 
will  of  God."  There  is  only  one  criterion  for  action:  "Love  God  and  do  as  you 
please,"  and  it  is  not  ladi  down  by  any  THEY,  but  by  One  who  taught  a  very 
"different"  doctrine  to  the  people  of  Palestine. 

A  man  who  has  ceased  to  think  for  himself  (who  is  the  victim  of  mass- 
thinking)  has  ceased  to  be  a  complete  human  being,  and  being  that  much  less 
a  human  is  that  much  less  a  saint.  Perfection  follows  an  easy  formula:  let  your 
convictions  rest  on  Christ,  and  your  actions  rest  on  your  convictions.  As  only  the 
brave  deserve  the  fair,  so  also  shall  Heaven  be  taken  only  by  those  who  have 
the  courage  to  do  what  is  right,  whether  THEY  like  it  or  not.  Have  courage 
then,  and  dare  to  be  different,  and  you  may  very  well  discover  you  have  dared- 
to  be  a  saint. 


JEZABEL 

{Continued  from  Page  18) 

JEZ:     Jezrahel?  Said  you  Jezrahel? 

MESS:     Aye,  to  our  very  doors. 

There,  single-handed,   fought  the  noble  king.   None  so  brave  to  aid   him. 

They   hewed   him   down. 

JEZ:     Alas,  the  fate  of  my  husband. 

MESS:     The  swiftness  of  the  oncoming  foe  left  no  time  for  burial. 

JEZ:     Ah,   say  no  more,  but  leave  now. 

CHORUS:      Evil  days  are  upon  us.  Alas,  dear  Jezabel. 

She  faints.   Help  her.   Carry   her  to  the  window.   Ah,   the   warm   blood   rushed   back   to 

her  cheeks.  She  wakens. 

JEZ:     I  am  better.  Leave  me,  good  women.      (Chorus  retires.) 

Alas,  the  curse  has  claimed  Achab.  It  will  claim  me  too.  Wicked  fate — to  lose  all  at  once — 

husband,  throne  and  vineyard.  Oh,  may  the  devils  haunt  Naboth  and  destroy  his  vineyard. 

(Enter  3  eunuchs.) 

CHORUS:     What!  Who  are  these  three.>  Alas,  Jezabel,  beware.  Help.  Stop  them. 

JEZ:      Help,  they  push  me  to  the  window.  Good  women,  help.      (Screams  and  falls.) 

CHORUS:     She  has   fallen  to  the   street  below.   The  curse   is   fulfilled.  Our  mistress  is 

undone.  It  is  the  Assyrian  foe  and  their  horses  trample  on  our  Jezabel. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  obscures  her  dead   form 

And  off  on  the  hills  the  wolf  dogs  raise  theirs  to  howl  a  dirge. 

Not  even  the  flickering  stars  dare  to  look  down  on  the  luckless  Jezabel. 

All  Israel  sleeps.  Only  the  wind  knows  of  Jezabel's  fate. 

And  the  wind  is  indifferent. 

(Curtain) 
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HALO,   EVERYBODY! 

In  case  there  are  any  Bob-bing 
Hope-fuls  in  the  College,  we  have  a 
bit  of  interesting  information  for  them 
with  which  this  column  might  appro- 
priately open.  The  patron  saint  of 
comedians  is,  not  as  you  might  sus- 
pect, St.  Hilarion,  but  St.  Vitus. 

^         ^         :{:         ^         :): 

GETTING  AHEAD 

In  a  not-too-subtle  imitation  of  one 
of  the  more-widely  read  magazines 
than  Loria,  we  too  have  our  "Perfect 
Squelch"  department.  It  happened  in 
an  office  during  summer  employment. 
There  was  a  new  girl  whose  only 
apparent  talent  was  her  ability  to  an- 
noy everyone  by  her  inefficient  work 
and  lack  of  cooperation.  One  day  the 
manager  was  politely  giving  her  a  few 
pointers  on  office  procedure  and  she 
answered  that  she  did  work  hard,  and 
that  her  head  ached  every  evening 
when  she  got  home.  Said  he  to  her: 
"I  once  had  a  job  that  required  using 
my  arm  and  it  bothered  me  until  I 
became  accustomed  to  using  it." 


A-FREIGHT  SO 

There  was  an  article  in  a  travel  folder 

which  highly  praised  the  pleasures  of 

freighter  service.  It  claimed  that  these 

ships  were  more  comfortable  than  the 

regular  passenger  lines  because  of  the 

heavy   cargo  that   they   carried  which 

made     them     ride     very     low.     You 

wouldn't    be    buffeted    about   by    the 

strong  winds.   And   in  the  very  next 

paragraph,  which  told  what  articles  of 

clothing  to  bring,  it  said  not  to  forget 

your  rubbers.  Just  how  low  do  these 

freighters  ride? 

***** 

JUST  LEAVING 

Not  only  do  we  all  have  the  usual 
troubles  studying  for  exams,  but  one 
poor  unfortunate  had  all  her  notes 
blow  out  the  library  window,  and,  a  1 
autumn,  they  covered  the  lawn.  Some 
of  the  more  recalcitrant  leaves  firmly 
affixed  themselves  to  the  branches  of 
the  tree  and  it  took  another  gust  be- 
fore the  owner  could  go  back  to  her 
work,  with  the  window  closed. 

COMMERCIAL  RIVALRY 

The  exchange  of  magazines  with 
other  colleges  always  provides  the 
Loria  staff  with  stimulating  reading. 
We  found  an  item  of  interest  to  this 
column.  The  Sector,  published  by  St. 
Elizabeth's,  New  Jersey  contained  an 
anecdote  about  one  of  its  neighbors. 
It  seems  that  Rutgers  was  meeting 
Colgate  on  the  football  field.  Before 
the  game  the  Colgate  band  made  the 
generous  gesture  of  forming  an  "R" 
on    the    field.    Everyone   watched   ex- 
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pectantly  for  the  Rutgers  band  to  re- 
ciprocate. However,  they  came  forth 
and  spelled  out  the  word  "Tpana". 

A  SHORT  YARN 

The  mother  of  one  of  the  Seniors 
gave  her  family  an  unexpected  laugh 
one  evening,  as  they  were  gathered  in 
the  living  room.  They  heard  a  huge 
crash  in  the  street  and  immediately 
after,  she  looked  up  from  her  knitting 
and  said  "I  just  dropped  a  stitch."  She 
was  probably  using  steel  needles,  or 
better  still,  steel  wool. 

:t:         :(;         4:         ^         4: 

SHORT  WAVE 

If  you  listen  carefully  you'll  always 
hear  a  bit  of  brilliant  repartee.  For 
instance  there  was  the  boy  who  said 
to  his  friend  Anthony,  "Tell  me, 
Tony,  is  it  permanent?" 

NOT-ABLE  ARTIST 

Blue  books  are  always  full  of  boners 
and  occasionally  the  students  find  them 
in  their  own  notes.  One  Fine  Artist 
answered  in  a  quiz  that  a  particular 
painting  was  done  by  "Metropole." 
After  a  small  amount  of  research  she 
discovered  that  the  painting  was  at 
present  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
Beware  of  shorthand. 


AY,  THERE'S  THE  WRAP 

One  of  the  time-honored  Seniors 
told  us  that  in  her  more  Sophomoric 
days  she  worked  in  a  dress  shop,  wrap- 
ping packages.  The  customer  would 
come  to  the  counter,  present  a  receipt 
and  receive  her  wrapped  purchase. 
One  day  a  lady  came  to  our  heroine 
and  said  to  her:  "I'm  83."  "Oh,  how 
nice,  is  it  your  birthday?"  was  the 
answer.  The  lady  indignantly  replied 
that  she  wanted  package  number  83 
and  that  she  was  52,  thank  you! 

OH,  FUDGE! 

This  is  a  one-act  tragedy  that  is 
almost  Grecian  in  its  overtones.  It  took 
place  the  night  of  the  Junior  banquet. 
There  was  a  gravy  boat  filled  with  a 
thick,  rich  gravy  which  a  Junior  ladled 
generously  over  her  dinner.  Yes,  you're 
right,  it  was  chocolate  sauce — not  for 
the  goose,  but  for  the  ice-cream! 

I  SINK  SO 

Loria  was  promised  an  article  on 
China  and  at  one  of  the  recent  meet- 
ings the  editor  asked  if  it  had  beerr 
submitted.  No  reply  came  forth  and 
in  an  audible  tone  came  the  suggestion 
that  the  article  might  be  coming  on 
that  slow  boat.  With  this  we  subside 
in  silence. 


Sunburnt  face;  an  open  boat, 
Wooden  traps  marked  by  wooden  floats, 
A  sudden  turbulence;  the  fight  has  been  won. 
Caught  in  rays  of  the  noonday  sun 
Flashing  green  claws  strugqie  too  late. 
The  unwary  prey  has  been  lured  by  the  bait. 

Powdered  face;  a  smart  cafe, 
Beautiful  girl  in  gold  lame, 
A  sudden  rhythm;  the  music's  begun. 
Caught  in  the  laughter  of  a  clever  pun 
Boiled  red  lobster  now  on  a  plate. 
Knows  another  prey  will  be  lured  by  the  bait. 

Tni'RLSi;  DoYi.ii 
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. . .  the  three  "musts" 

for  the  Season . . . 
Msgr.  Knox 

—The  Old  Testament 
Msgr.  Sheen 

— Philosophy  of  Religion 
Trappist  Merton 

— Seven  Storey  Mountctin 

{Mention    this    ad    and    receive    a 
special     20%      library     discount.) 
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CLINTON 
FLORIST 


406  MYRTLE  AVENUE 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


D.  HALIKIAS,  Prop. 


MAin  4-9703 


Phone  Orders  Taken 


"ORIGINAL" 

VEOTCE  RESTAUHAIVT 

PIZZERIA 

ITALIAN-AMERICAN  CUISINE 
Beer  —  Wine  —  Liquors 

A.  Yaccarino,  Prop. 

454   MYRTLE   AVENUE 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


STerling  3-5566  -  5567 


Established  1905 


—  "One  of  America's  Finest  Bakeries"  — 

655-657  VANDERBILT  AVENUE 

BROOKLYN  17,  N.  Y. 
KARL  FREIDANK,  President 


COMPANY 


Attleboro 


Massachusetts 


Class  Rings  and  Pins 

Commencement  Invitations 
Diplomas  -  Personal  Cards 
Club  Insignia 

Memorial  Plaques 

Ropresentatlvo: 

L.  G.  BALFOUR  COMPANY 
535  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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JOE'S 

RESTAURANT 

JOE'S  BORO  HALL  INC. 

BROOKLYN'S  LEADING 

POPULAR  PRICED 

RESTAURANT 

330  FULTON  STREET 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cumberland   6-9596 
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DOTTY'S 
LUNCHEONETTE 

HOME    COOKING 

Delicious  Sandwiches  &  Salads 
—  Meal  Tickets  — 

355  DE  KALB  AVE.       BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


All  Work  Guaranteed        GEdney  5-5163 

RITZ 

WATCH  &  JEWELRY 

REPAIR  SHOP 

—  Specializing  on  All  Make  — 

WATCHES  and  CLOCKS 

Eye  Glasses  &  Founatin  Pens  Repaired 

F.  Astorino,  Prop. 
4612  -  8th  AVE.      BROOKLYN  20.  N.  Y. 


INSTITUTE  ARTIST 
MATERIALS'  CO. 

"CHARLIE'S" 

Arts  &  Crafts  Supplies 

"The  Beat  for  Leas" 

359  DEKALB  AVENUE 
MAin  2-9654  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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MAin  2-4187 


I.  KOEPPEL,  Ph.G. 


COLLEGE 

DRUG 

330  DEKALB  AVENUE 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


USED  AND  NEW 
TEXTBOOKS 


We  have  a  complete  stock  of  all  textbooks  required  at  St. 
Joseph's  College,  both  iised  and  new. 

Remember  us  when  in  need  of  dictionaries,  college  outlines, 
reference  books,  fiction,  non-fiction,  religious  and  gift  books. 

We  will  pay  cash  for  your  discarded  books. 


BARNES  &  NOBLE,  INC. 


105  5th  AVE  at  18th  ST. 


NEW  YORK  3 
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CONFECTIONERY  —  LUNCHEONETTE 


245  DEKALB  AVENUE 
BROOKLYN  5.  N.  Y. 


BRDWIVE'S 

BUSINESS   SCHOOLS 

— o — 

JAMAICA 

149-18  Jamaica  Avenue 

HEMPSTEAD 

— o — 

LYNBROOK 

— o — 

DAY  and  EVENING  COURSES 

ENTER  ANY  TIME 

CATALOG    ON    REQUEST 
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CHARLES  CAPORALE 

STATIONERY  —  GREETING  CARDS 
—  CIGARS  — 

235  DE  KALB  AVENUE 
BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

Tel.  STerling  3-9132 


COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

A  FRIEND 


NEvins  8-1166 

CLARK'S 
FLOWER  SHOP 

FLOWERS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

—  We  Telegraph  Flowers  — 

233  DE  KALB  AVE.      BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Telephone  MAin  4-9337 

VANDERBILT 
Bakery  &  Lunchroom 

Incorporated 

—  Catering  for  All  Occasions  — 

WEDDING  and  BIRTHDAY  CAKES 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

409  MYRTLE  AVENUE 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CAPRI  RESTAURANT 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN  FOOD 
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413  MYRTLE  AVENUE 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  MAin  5-9552 
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Discounts  on  Used  Books  up  to  50%  —  Used  Books  Our  Specialty 

New  Books  for  those  who  prefer  new. 
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An  Outstanding  School  for  Refined  Young  Ladies 
Individualized  Training  on  the  College  Level  by 

Distinguished  Staff  in  Distinctive  Environment. 

Superior  Placement  Contacts.    Established  1884. 
Inquiries  Invited. 

24  SIDNEY  PLACE  BROOKLYN  HEIGHTS 
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HAT  I  dream  of  is  an  art  of 
balance,  of  purity  and  serenity, 
devoid  of  any  disturbing  or  preoccupy- 
ing subject  matter  .  .  .  like  a  good 
armchair  in  which  to  rest  from  fa- 
tigue." Thus  Henri  Matisse  sets  forth 
the  ideal  of  modernism.  Individualistic 
by  temperament,  emotionally  impul- 
sive, the  modern  artist  paints  because 
of  an  inner  compulsion  to  set  forth 
his  ideals  and  feelings  in  an  objective 
and  permanent  form.  His  work  is  a 
symbol,  a  visible  symbol  of  the  human 
spirit  in  search  of  truth  and  beauty. 
He  may  not  always  attain  absolute 
truth,  but  he  does  succeed  in  creating 
on  canvas  a  warm  and  glowing  re- 
flection of  his  feelings  or  a  stirring 


record  of  an  event  emotionally  signif- 
icant. The  modernist  does  not  attempt 
to  make  an  intellectual  appeal,  but  to 
communicate  with  the  observer  at  some 
deeper  level  of  consciousness. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  distinction  arose  between  art 
that  counted  realism  supreme  and  art 
that,  for  the  sake  of  formal  excellence, 
distorted  or  abandoned  likeness  to 
nature.  Renaissance  realism,  an  art  of 
correct  representation  and  of  unchal- 
lengeable natural  aspect,  which  had 
been  evolved,  improved,  and  refined 
through  four  and  a  half  centuries,  was 
brought  into  disrepute  by  the  Impres- 
sionists. No  longer  would  there  be 
concern  for  illustration  and  structural 
form.  Since  objects  in  nature  are  seen 
by  virtue  of  the  light  that  strikes  them, 
art  would  now  be  considered  a  study 
in  light. 

An  impressionist  painting  is  not  a 
colored  copy  of  a  scene  in  nature,  but 
a  luminous  veil  of  harmonized  chro- 
matic color.  All  the  forms  in  the  pic- 
ture have  been  diffused  in  a  soft 
mottled  pattern  of  flickering  light 
painted  in  minute  dabs  of  color  with- 
out details  or  sharp  edges  or  dark 
shadows.  Black  and  palette-mixed 
colors  have  been  disregarded.  Small 
streaks  of  color  were  placed  very  care- 
fully side  by  side,  relying  on  the  eye 
of  the  observer  to  merge  the  two  colors 
into  one  hue.  This  decomposing  of 
color  gave  to  art  a  brilliance  and  a 
glittering  colorfulness  never  before 
known. 

Impression   reached  a  peak   in   the 
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work  of  Renoir  who  had  a  love  of 
sensuously  beautiful  textures  and  the 
varied  colorfulness  in  nature.  His 
paintings  have  such  an  air  of  loveli- 
ness that  one  thinks  of  them  as  more 
idealistic  than  realistic. 

However,  the  pivotal  figure  in  the 
turn  from  the  realism  still  lingering 
in  Impressionism  was  Cezanne.  Since 
in  his  opinion,  the  paintings  of  his 
associates,  Monet  and  Renoir,  were  too 
casual,  he  desired  "to  make  of  im- 
pressionism something  solid  and  en- 
during like  the  art  of  the  museums." 
He  began  to  imagine  within  himself 
compositions  that  embodied  something 
of  nature's  hidden  structure,  saying 
that  forms  must  grow  and  unfold  in 
a  kind  of  autonomous  order  that  has 
little  place  for  the  expressions  of 
vanity,  pride,  sex,  and  other  modes  of 
appeal  frequently  used  by  painters.  He 
did  not  disregard  nature  but  tried  to 
see  it  in  terms  of  forms  and  colors 
rather  than  as  a  background  for  human 
drama.  He  achieved  on  canvas  a  spatial 
quality  equivalent  to  that  of  the  real 
world,  painting  truth  as  it  appeared 
to  him. 

We  have  here  the  first  hint  of  the 
modern  conception  of  the  relativity  of 
truth — a  thing  is  true  in  so  far  as  it 
seems  to  be  true  for  an  individual.  If 
we  keep  this  idea  in  view,  we  may 
better  understand  some  of  the  basic 
principles  of  Modern  Art.  First,  the 
modernist  could  not  repeat  too  often 
that  he  repudiates  the  Aristotelian 
principle,  "art  is  imitation."  His  sub- 
ject becomes  secondary  to  "the  aesthetic 
experience."  Secondly,  he  has  learned 
to  turn  his  attention  from  the  outward 
view  of  the  world  to  inner  perception. 
From  a  scene  in  nature  he  looks  inward 
to  find  the  unified  whole,  charged 
with  order  and  harmony.  This  losing 
of  parts  of  nature  in  one's  self,  and 
finding   the   whole    that   contains    all 


nature,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  ex 
pressionism. 

One  must  not  think,  then,  that  mod- 
ern art  is  unified.  Form-seeking  artists 
have  spread  their  efforts  over  a  con- 
fusingly wide  range  going  from  the 
"pure",  musical  creations  of  the  ab- 
stractionists, to  the  Cubism  of  Picasso 
and  the  uncanny  verity  of  the  Sur- 
realists. 

To  the  abstractionists  art  seemed 
surprisingly  simple.  Art  produces 
something  other  than  the  object  sepa- 
rate from  the  artist.  It  creates  an  ex- 
pression of  feeling — a  symbol  through 
which  the  artist  objectifies  his  feelings. 
Kandinsky  tells  us  that  when  men 
penetrate  the  outward  shell  of  reality, 
when  they  find  the  soul,  art  lives  as  a 
spiritual  activity.  Thus  it  will  tend  to- 
ward the  universal  or  absolute.  The 
artist  will  paint  as  a  result  of  inspira- 
tion and  emotional  sensitivity.  He  will 
tianscend  the  objective  and  paint  pure 
spiritual  harmonies. 

The  value  of  the  abstract  creation 
and  its  essence  is  originality.  The 
easiest  way  to  be  experimental  or  origi- 
nal is  to  go  to  an  extreme.  Hence 
modern  art  is  devoted  to  the  incon- 
gruous for  its  own  sake.  Expressionists 
set  out  deliberately  to  express  their 
personalities  through  choice  of  color 
and  lines,  with  the  intention  that  the 
artist's  own  emotions  are  to  flow  di- 
rectly into  the  harmonies  or  discords 
which  appear  on  the  canvas,  producing 
a  kind  of  subjective  self-portrait.  We 
may  take  for  example,  the  painting 
of  Matisse,  The  Blue  Window,  illus- 
trated here.  The  emphasis  is  on  color, 
with  little  regard  for  perspective. 
Much  of  the  canvas  is  painted  in  tones 
of  brilliant  or  soft  blue,  against  which 
shine  spots  of  green,  yellow  and  crim- 
son. 

The  intrinsic  meaning  of  abstract 
painting  lies  mainly  in  the  integration 
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of  visijal   elements,    in    the    freedom 
from  the  imitation  of  nature  and  the 
philosophy  connected  with  it.  All  real- 
ity must  be  interpreted  as  it  exists  in 
a  new  dimension,  that  of  space-time, 
by  means   of  light   and  color.  What 
\   may  at  first  seem  to  be  a  confused  de- 
!    sign  is  a  vision  in  motion,  produced 
!    on  a  flat  surface  as  an  arrested  frozen 
I    phase  of  a  kinetic  light  display  which 
:    is  supposed  to  lead  back  to  the  origi- 
J    nal,  emotional,   sensuous  meaning  of 
color. 

The  second  type  of  Modernism, 
Cubism,  is  represented  in  the  works  of 
Picasso.  He  disagrees  with  the  abstrac- 
•  tionists  in  that  he  begins  with  nature. 
"There  is  no  abstract  art,  you  must 
begin  with  something.  Afterwards  you 
can  remove  all  traces  of  reality."  He 
sets  forth  his  aim  very  clearly.  "When 
I  paint,  my  object  is  to  show  what  I 
have  found  and  not  what  I  am  looking 
for.  Art  is  not  the  appreciation  of  a 
canon  of  beauty,  but  what  the  instinct 
and  the  brain  can  perceive  beyond  any 
canon."  He  fulfills  his  aim  through  a 
remarkable  capacity  to  dissect  and  re- 
combine  the  component  forces  in  mo- 
tion. For  example,  in  his  Girl  Before 
a  Aiirror,  he  shows  the  front  view,  side 
view,  and  the  reflection,  all  in  one. 
His  insistent  colors,  blue,  yellow, 
green,  and  lavender,  set  up  a  tension 
of  emotional  violence  steadily  increas- 
ing in  his  work. 

Both  the  Expressionists  and  the  Ab- 
stractionists have  been  affected  by  a 
third  type  of  Modernism,  the  Surrealist 
ideal.  As  typified  in  the  paintings  of 
Andre  Mason  and  Salvadore  Dali,  it 
produces  paintings  which  are  obvious 
symbols  of  thinking  in  terms  of  uni- 
versals  and  images  of  forgotten  sen- 
sations and  buried  dreams.  This  rule 
of  the  dream  world  supposedly  effects 
the  integration  of  the  conscious  with 


the  unconscious.  There  is  supposed  to 
be  in  our  instinctive  life  a  great  and 
productive  reservoir  which  is  unavail- 
able to  those  who  suffer  from  the  con- 
trol of  reason.  Those  who  follow  an 
automatic  submission  to  impulse  will 
find  the  way  to  this  world  of  true 
reality.  Here  color  and  form  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  dream  idea.  Under- 
neath there  is  likely  to  be  a  current 
of  Freudian  symbolism. 

Surrealism  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  nature  movement  of  Henri  Rous- 
seau who  was  considered  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  ideal  of  France  in  1900. 
Chagall,  its  current  exponent,  paints 
with  a  strong  undercurrent  of  tragedy 
and  haunted  introspection  using  a 
cryptic  symbolism  which  is  imposed 
in  exclusively  pictorial  terms.  His  work 
is  relatively  conservative  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  abstractionists. 
The  observer  is  really  amazed  in  view- 
ing his  conception  of  My  Village  and 
I.  People  walk  on  the  sky;  animals 
have  human  faces;  and  other  equally 
imaginative  things  are  happening,  but 
Chagall  puts  them  all  together  to  ob- 
tain a  unified  whole.  His  predominant 
use  of  lavender  and  green  create  just 
the  impression  of  the  subconscious 
world  that  he  intended. 

Whatever  our  reactions  to  these 
various  forms  of  Modern  Art,  we  can- 
not question  the  contributions  it  has 
made  to  technique  and  use  of  color. 
New  and  extended  horizons  in  Mod- 
ern Art  have  also  been  achieved  by 
the  neo-realist  Edward  Hopper,  who 
shows  an  individualistic  talent  for  de- 
picting empty  city  streets,  gaunt  Vic- 
torian houses,  and  other  nostalgically 
familiar  bits  of  America.  By  a  method 
of  stark  simplification  and  emphasis 
on  a  single  figure  or  feature,  he  has 
achieved  something  more  than  mere 
realism. 


HER  BIJSIXESS  IS  PEOPLE 


Mary  Ellen  Boyling 


UTQUBLIC  Relations  Counsel  isn't 
-■-    my  title,  it's  my  business." 

Behind  these  words  lies  a  fascinating 
story,  the  career  of  a  woman  in  Public 
Relations, 

Today,  Mary  Pentland,  Public  Re- 
lations Counsel  for  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Ice  Industries,  foremost 
among  her  many  clients,  holds  one  of 
the  most  exciting  jobs  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  Other  positions  may  bring 
varied  contacts  with  people  outside  the 
office  routine,  but  Miss  Pentland' s 
work  offers  her  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  people  in  a  diversity  of  fields. 

And  how  broad  a  field  this  is !  Miss 
Pentland  sums  up  Public  Relations  as 
the  business  of  "advising  clients  con- 
cerning problems  that  have  to  do  with 
improving  their  relations  with  their 
employees,  inter-industry  contacts,  dis- 
tribution channels,  and  consumers." 

This  is  her  work  today;  yesterday's 
is  a  different  story.  It  started  with  her 
insatiable  desire  to  write  whenever, 
wherever,  on  whatever  she  could. 
With  her  goal  in  view,  she  attended 
the  Medill  School  of  Northwestern 
University  and  was  graduated  with  a 
B.S  in  Journalism, 

Fully  trained  in  the  writing  craft, 
she  next  looked  for  fertile  ground 
where  she  might  cultivate  her  talent. 
She  found  the  field  of  advertising  to 
be  a  productive  testing  ground.  Mem- 
bership in  the  Portland  Advertising 
Club,  her  own  advertising  agency  from 
1930  to  1937,  and  the  Pentland  News 
Agency  in  1937,  account  in  part  for 
her  reception  of  the  first  Josephine 
Snapp  trophy  in  recognition  of  her 
outstanding  work  in  advertising. 

Such   positions  have  given  her  an 


abundance  of  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  people.  Experience  has 
taught  her  how  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  business  and  how  to  deal  with 
changing  trends  so  that  they  may  prove 
beneficial  to  industry.  Not  that  these 
alone  are  sufficient;  for  Miss  Pentland 
points  out  the  great  responsibility  rest- 
ing on  the  Public  Relations  worker. 
She  explains,  "The  responsibility  re- 
mains always  to  make  certain  that  any 
wrong  situation  or  biased  policy  is 
righted,  any  poor  product  is  corrected, 
before  it  is  presented  to  the  public  .  .  . 
Actually  this  work  demands  the  same 
principles  of  good  character  which  you 
accept  for  your  personal  standard  of 
behavior.  Most  important  are  integrity 
— accuracy — good  judgment — and  in 
telligent  action.  A  public  relations 
counsel  needs  all  these." 

Little  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
public  relations  did  not  play  the  im- 
portant role  that  it  does  today  in  busi- 
ness. As  small  companies  grew  into 
large  corporations,  employers  saw  the 
need  for  increasing  friendly  relations 
between  employees  and  themselves. 
This  was  the  starting  point  for  large 
scale  public  relations  and  it  remains 
the  chief  reason  for  its  ever-increasing 
importance  today. 

A  Public  Relations  Counsel  is  a  "go- 
between."  His  chief  concern  is  cooper- 
ative mediation  between  employer  and 
employee,  consumer  and  merchant.  He 
must  understand  the  trends  of  busi- 
ness, their  effect  on  the  workers  and 
consumers  involved,  and  attempt  to 
remove  the  poor  conditions  and  in-  4 
crease  the  advantageous  points.  In  ' 
short,  he  is  a  psychologist,  a  diplomat, 
a  businessman  and  a  lawyer,  ail  in  one. 
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And  from  your  reporter's  viewpoint, 
Miss  Pentland  personifies  all  the  afore- 
mentioned criteria  to  the  fullest  de- 
gree. From  her  long  association  with 
people,  she  has  gained  the  happy  fac 
uity  of  being  able  to  put  those  who 
speak  with  her  completely  at  their  ease. 
Soft-spoken,  with  a  kind  of  twang 
that  betrays  her  home  state,  Michigan, 
Miss  Pentland  is  genuinely  interested 
in  both  recounting  her  experiences, 
and  in  listening  to  those  of  others. 
And  her  ofiice  bespeaks  her  business. 
It  has  that  "lived  in"  look  with  every 
corner  literally  buried  in  books,  maga- 
zines, and  pamphlets.  As  your  re- 
porter waited  to  speak  with  Miss  Pent- 
land, she  spied  a  good  old  fashioned 
cook  book  residing  next  to  a  biography 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Does  this  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  wide  variety  of 
reading    material    a    public    relations 


counsel  has  in  his  possession  for  ready 
reference  ? 

But  that  isn't  the  only  unique  thing 
to  be  found  in  her  office.  In  the  hall 
leading  to  the  main  office  there  is  a 
wall  entirely  covered  with  magazines 
of  every  subject  and  description,  all 
neatly  strung  on  wires  in  straight 
rows,  and  giving  an  "eye-arresting" 
approach  to  the  room. 

All  this  should  give  you  some  idea 
of  a  very  successful  career  woman  in 
public  relations.  A  woman  who  has  a 
valuable  piece  of  advice  for  those  who 
would  follow  her  field  of  endeavor. 

"Anyone  looking  toward  a  career  in 
public  relations  should  accept  the  fact 
that  such  work  demands  high  personal 
as  well  as  rigorous  professional  qual- 
ifications. It  is  a  profession  that  will 
drain  you  of  all  the  knowledge  you 
can  attain  and  leave  you  wishing  that 
you  knew  more." 


DEMETRIUS 

He    lay    on    the    lawn 

and 

gazed  up  at  the  sky. 

On  his  lips  were  the  simple  words, 

lacking  convention  and  charm. 

"Dirty  world  of  pomp  and  sub- 
tleties, I  hate  you.  I  hate  your  tra- 
ditions and  styles,  your  time  and 
schedules,    your   hats   and    ties." 

"I  hate  the  chain  that  fastens  me 
to  this  earth.  I'm  sick  of  smiling  and 
shuffling  my  feet  and  removing  my 
hat.  I'll  no  longer  starch  my  collar  .  .  . 
I'm  through." 

A  bell  tolled  in  the  distance  and  he 
rose,  brushed  his  clothes  and  smoothed 
his  hair.  Straightening  his  shoulders, 
he  walked  out  of  the  park  .  .  .  past 
the  pigeons  and  people  .  .  .  dodging 
the  children  and  hucksters  . 
looked  ahead. 

Lunch  hour  was  over. 

Joyce  Hartey 


he 
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fioifv  i^ittk.  TyijL 


Ruth  Murtagh 


ON'CE  UPON  A  TIME  there  lived  in 
the  great  city  of  New  York  a 
Httle  eighth  note  called  "Me".  Me 
worked  with  six  other  notes  for  a 
large,  heavy-set  woman  who  envisioned 
herself  a  great  opera  star,  although  she 
had  no  musical  ability  whatever.  Her 
woeful  "Do,  re,  ME,  fa,  sol,  la,  ti,  do" 
always  made  little  Me  wince,  because 
his  heart  just  overflowed  with  music 
and  song.  Needless  to  say,  he  didn't 
enjoy  his  work,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  he  would  often  think  of  running 
away  from  it  all.  Still,  he  realized  that 
his  dut)'  lay  with  his  mistress,  and  so 
he  stayed. 

Then,  one  night,  little  Me  could 
stand  no  more.  He  had  had  a  particu- 
larly hectic  day.  His  mistress  had  heard 
of  the  arrival  in  New  York  of  the  great 
Italian  singer,  Giovanni,  and,  spurred 
on  by  his  success,  had  worked  her 
notes  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  sing- 
ing "Do,  re,  me,  fa,  sol,  la,  ti,  do"  all 
day  long.  The  rasping  voice  of  his 
employer  began  to  grate  on  little  Me's 
sensitive  ears.  Suddenly,  everything 
went  black. 

When  Me  recovered  his  senses,  he 
was  floating  gently  in  the  super-sonic 
area  high  above  the  earth.  He  was 
free! 

Everything  was  peaceful  up  there — 
at  first.  Then,  ZOOOOOOMMM ! ! ! ! 
Something  went  whizzing  by  like  a 
streak  of  lightning.  "Darn  those  jet 
planes"  muttered  little  Me  in  disgust. 
"You  can't  find  an  eighth  rest  around 
here."  He  decided  to  leave  his  haven 
and  search  for  adventure. 

Down  on  Tenth  Avenue,  on  the 
steps  of  an  old  brownstone  house,  sat 
a  young   man   proposing  to   a   pretty 


girl.  Hov/ever,  he  wasn't  asking  her 
hand  for  himself,  but  for  his  friend. 
Sure,  he  loved  her,  too,  but  he  didn't 
know  she  loved  him.  It  was  a  modern 
version  of  Miles  Standish  and  John 
Alden.  Little  Me  listened  in. 

"He  loves  you  very  much,  Joan,  and 
he's  willing  to  give  you  everything  you 
want,  if  you'll  only  say  'Yes'." 

"Why  don't  you  come  right  out  and 
say  it?"  asked  Joan  impatiently.  (How 
did  she  know  he  was  asking  for  some- 
one else?)  "Who  wants  me  to  marry 
him?"  But  before  the  flustered  young 
man  could  answer,  the  little  eighth 
note  chimed  "Me." 

"Oh,  Jim,"  the  girl  cried  happily, 
"yes,  I'll  marry  you.  It  took  you  so 
long  to  say  it." 

Little  Me  flew  away,  leaving  behind 
him  a  ver)'  happy  girl  and  a  slightly 
bewildered  young  man. 

A  short  time  later,  little  Me  visited 
police  headquarters.  The  detectives 
were  grouped  around  a  tough-looking 
individual  who  calmly  smoked  his  cig- 
arette in  spite  of  their  insistent  ques- 
tioning. "We  know  you  shot  that 
cashier  and  then  fixed  it  so's  the  watch 
man  would  take  the  blame.  He's  got  a 
wife  and  kids.  Do  you  want  to  break 
their  hearts?"  A  tall  detective  made 
this  final  appeal  as  a  last  resort.  The 
bank  robber  merely  smiled  sardonically, 

"Oh,  I  give  up,"  murmured  the 
detective.  "I've  tried  everything.  If  he 
didn't  kill  the  cashier  I'm  due  for  re- 
tirement." He  turned  to  the  crook  once 
more.  "For  the  last  time,  'Who  killed 
the  cashier?'  "  "Me"  came  the  reply. 

The  detective  turned  to  the  others 
in  amazement.  "Did  you  hear  that, 
boys?"    He  whirled   toward   the  man 
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taking  notes.  "Did  you  get  that?"  The 
puzzled  robber  began  to  protest  vehe- 
mently. "But  I  didn't  say  nuttin' !" 
Little  Me  winged  away,  chuckling. 
This  was  fun. 

A  classroom  in  P.S.  77  was  the  cen- 
ter of  a  heated  discussion  when  Me 
arrived  on  the  scene.  The  teacher  stood 
at  the  front  of  the  room  scolding  a 
small  boy.  "I  know  you  have  that 
bean-shooter,  Tommy.  If  you  don't 
hand  it  over  to  me  at  once,  I'll  send 
a  note  home  to  your  father."  Tommy 
looked  miserable.  I  don't  think  he  did 
it,  decided  Me. 

Just  then  a  nattily  dressed  boy,  ob- 
viously the  teacher's  pet,  arose.  "Miss 
Edwards,"  he  began,  in  an  ingratiating 
tone,  "I  don't  think  there  can  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  culprit's  identity." 

"Who  is  it,  Fauntleroy?"  asked  one 
of  Tommy's  pals. 
"Why,   of  course,   it's   .    .    ."    "Me." 

Little  Me  snickered  to  himself.  He 
showed  him. 

By  this  time,  little  Me  was  begin- 
ning to  tire  of  his  adventures,  and 
longed  for  the  companionship  of  his 
own  kind,  and  especially  for  that  cute 
little  La  who  harmonized  so  nicely 
with  him.  He  sighed.  He  was  home- 
sick. It  was  time  to  get  back  to  work. 

Meanwhile,     the     large,     heavy-set 


woman  had  been  to  all  the  throat 
specialists  in  New  York  trying  to  dis- 
cover why  she  could  sing  every  note 
except  "Me".  (Little  did  she  know 
that  one  of  her  employees  was  playing 
hookey  from  his  job.)  She  was  just 
about  to  sing  the  scale  for  the  last 
available  specialist  when  little  Me  ar- 
rived on  the  scene.  He  was  slightly  out 
of  breath  because  he  had  searched  all 
over  the  city  for  her  before  he  thought 
she  might  have  gone  to  a  throat  spe- 
cialist. He  had  tried  many  of  them, 
and  had  been  just  about  to  give  up 
hope  when  he  had  discovered  the  last 
specialist's  address  on  the  telephone 
pad  in  his  employer's  house.  Now  he 
was  back. 

"Do,  re  .  .  ."  the  woman  began. 
"Oh,  doctor,"  she  sobbed,  "I  can't  go 
on." 

"Be  brave.  Madam"  the  doctor  re- 
assured her.  "I  can't  help  you  if  you 
won't  cooperate." 

Little  Me's  mistress  began  again, 
bravely.  "Do,  re  ME  .  .  .!!!  Doctor, 
it's  back!  I  can  sing  "Me"  again!  Do, 
re,  me,  fa,  sol,  la,  ti,  do.  Do,  re,  me, 
fa,  sol,  la,  ti,  do.  Me,  me,  me,  me,  me. 
Oh,  doctor,  you've  made  me  so  happy," 
she  cried,  and  gave  him  a  resounding 
kiss  on  the  cheek.  Little  Me  laughed 
happily.  He  was  home. 


ZrirAl    C^inauatn 

My  life 

Is  like  that  page 

Of  Chopin  poised  on  the 

Spinet,  awaiting  you  to  come 

And    play. 

Anne  M.  Billings 


The  Shade  of  His  Hand 

Marie  A.  May 


There  is  a  rather  prevalent  notion  ac- 
cepted by  many  without  consideration  that 
the  thinkers  and  intelligentsia  among  us 
are  naturally  materialists  and  positivists, 
since  they  are  guided  by  the  spirit  of  sci- 
entific enquiry,  which  demands  that  an 
hypothesis  be  visibly  demonstrated  before 
it  can  be  accepted.  But  the  professed  be- 
lief in,  or  at  least  the  admittance  of,  the 
possibility  of  the  supra  sensible  or  spiritual 
world  by  leading  scientists,  philosophers, 
and  writers  of  our  times  is  gradually  re- 
assuring the  general  public  by  giving  them 
a  popularly  acclaimed  authority  to  back 
their  own  weak  convictions.  C.  E.  M. 
Joad,  an  influential  popular  philosopher  of 
Great  Britain,  is  such  a  leader. 

Well-known  to  radio  listeners  in  Eng- 
land for  his  wit  as  the  expert  on  quiz 
programs,  the  now  middle  aged  professor 
at  the  University  of  London  has  taken  a 
definite  stand  since  the  war  in  favor  of  the 
Christian  beliefs.  Joad  is  not  important 
for  having  set  up  a  complete  system  of 
philosophy  of  his  own,  but  rather  for  his 
popular  presentation  and  criticism  of  ex- 
isting systems  of  philosophy  and  trends  of 
thought.  Because  his  writing  is  less  tech- 
nical than  most  other  works  on  similar 
topics  it  is  available  to  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  people,  and  so  holds  an 
importance  which  the  ideas  considered  in 
themselves  might  not  merit. 

In  his  "belligerent  autobiography,"  Un- 
der the  Fifth  Rib,  Joad  tells  us  he  is  a 
pacifist  first,  a  socialist  second.  His  vio- 
lent opposition  to  war  for  any  cause 
springs  from  his  conception  of  physical 
pain  as  the  worst  evil  in  the  world.  (It 
seems  possible  that,  in  view  of  other  recent 
reversals  of  opinion,  this  belief  also  may 
have  been  modified.)  Then  considering 
the  incomparable  suffering  caused  by  war, 
there  are  no  motives  strong  enough  to 
justify  it.  Moreover,  however  worthy  the 
professed  motives  may  appear  to  be,  he 
insists  that  the  ultimate  motives  are  al- 
ways fear  of  the  power  of  other  nations 
and  pride,  which  will  not  compromise  as 
reason  suggests  Because  of  fear  of  lower- 
ing national  prestige.  Furthermore,  the 
resort  to  war  to  settle  disputes  rests  on  an 
implied  identification  of  might  with  right. 
Joad  asserts  that  the  only  way  to  prevent 
war  is  by  the  refusal  of  a  sufl&cient  num- 
ber of  men  to  fight.  Hence  we  find  him 
responsible  for  the  promulgation  of  the 
Oxford  Oath  among  the  students  of  Ox- 
ford University,  by  which  they  pledged 
themselves  not  to  take  up  arms  in  the  first 
world  war. 


Joad's  ideas  on  literature  give  us  an  in- 
dication of  his  second  self-characterization 
as  a  socialist.  They  also  hint  at  pessimism 
in  his  makeup  when  they  scorn  idealism 
as  "little  more  than  a  device  for  projecting 
one's  desires  into  the  future  and  then  in- 
venting reasons  for  supposing  that  they 
v/ill  be  fulfilled." 

To  literature  Joad  ascribes  a  very  con- 
crete purpose,  that  of  calling  attention  to 
aspects  of  life  which  would  otherwise  pass 
unnoticed.  It  is  to  portray  the  tragedies 
of  social  injustice  rather  than  the  problems 
of  an  individual,  and  never  to  arouse  emo- 
tions merely  for  their  own  sake.  Style  is 
rather  a  burden  than  an  essential  quality, 
and  exists  only  for  the  sake  of  presenting 
the  material  eflFectively.  Symbolism  comes 
in  the  same  class  as  style  and  is  scorned 
as  being  just  a  covering  for  muddled  think- 
ing. From  this  requirement  of  clear  cut 
facts  follows  his  dislike  of  almost  any 
poetry  but  the  most  simple  and  direct. 
A.  E.  Housman  is  his  favorite,  with 
Shakespeare  and  Hardy  also  acceptable. 

Demonstrated  in  the  development  of  the 
novel  and  many  other  phases  of  life  is  the 
trend  which  Joad  finds  prevalent  in  the 
modern  world  to  what  he  terms  a  "cult  of 
unreason."  He  finds  modern  psychology 
in  great  measure  responsible  for  this  atti- 
tude. Freud's  emphasis  on  the  unconscious 
belittles  the  rational  powers  and  causes 
reason  to  "lose  its  role  in  the  formation 
of  beliefs  as  it  loses  its  power  in  matters 
of  conduct."  Irrationalism  extends  also  to 
ethics,  making  it  merely  an  arbitrary  re- 
straint invented  from  necessity  of  social 
living,  and  not  an  objective  norm  with  its 
reason  for  being  within  itself.  The  theory 
of  behaviorism,  holding  that  since  the  body 
is  material  it  is  directed  by  the  laws  of 
dynamics,  although  not  necessarily  denying 
a  spiritual  mind  posits  no  causative  con- 
nection between  mind  and  body.  This  also 
encourages  irrationalism.  The  influence  of 
Marxism  is  likewise  evident  with  its  de- 
nial of  objective  truth. 

The  different  phases  of  literary  experi- 
ments illustrate  the  effect  of  psychology. 
Psychological  research  becomes  the  modern 
author's  purpose.  The  biographical  novel 
eliminates  the  plot  with  the  view  that 
everything  is  suitable  for  literary  treat- 
ment. The  next  phase  puts  everything 
that  happens  in  whether  or  not  it  has  any 
relation  other  than  spatial  and  temporal 
to  the  subject  under  consideration.  Then 
comes  concentration  on  the  inner  life  of 
the  character,  and  lastly  an  attempt  to 
present  moments  of  existence,   which  psy- 
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chology  says  is  the  pattern  of  existence. 
Whatever  form  psychology  may  take  in 
literature,  it  is  definitely  contributing  to 
the  "cult  of  unreason." 

Thus  Joad  finds  that  literature  mirrors 
the  progress  of  the  unreasoning  attitude, 
which  he  so  violently  opposes.  But  even 
as  he  fights  he  perceives  its  retrogression  in 
contemporary  thought.  In  his  Guide  to 
Modern  Thought  he  comments  on  the  de- 
cline of  materialism  as  evidenced  in  scien- 
tific attitudes.  "Today  the  foundation  for 
this  whole  way  of  thinking,  the  hard,  ob- 
vious, simple  lumps  of  matter,  has  dis- 
appeared. Modern  matter  is  something 
infinitely  attenuated  and  elusive;  .  .  ."  He 
continues  to  conclude  that  the  nineteenth 
century  gulf  between  science  and  religion 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  being  bridged,  though 
not  that  science  proves  or  supports  re- 
ligion. The  conclusion  is  purely  negative. 
But  physicists  feel  the  need  to  go  beyond 
physics  in  quest  of  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  physics. 

Since  the  last  war,  Joad's  stand  has  been 
more  clearly  defined  and  expressed  in  re- 
gard  to  his  attitude  toward   the  spiritual. 


In  as  much  as  he  never  was  a  materialist, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  clear  cut  change 
of  opinion  except  in  regard  to  his  position 
on  formal  religion,  which  he  had  hitherto 
placed  in  a  class  with  symbolism  in  litera- 
ture, a  superfluous  covering  for  muddled 
pretension,  and  which  was  often  the  butt 
of  harsh  cynicism.  He  has  now  returned 
to  the  Anglican  religion  of  his  childhood, 
and  his  latest  book.  Decadence,  a  Philo- 
sophical Enquiry,  presents  a  defense  of 
Christian  belief. 

Joad's  general  attitudes  may  be  sum- 
marized in  the  three  signposts  of  philoso- 
phy which  he  gives  in  a  book  written  near 
the  end  of  the  war.     Men  must: 

1.  go  beyond  national  units  and  na- 
tional personifications  if  there  is  ever 
again  to  be  peace, 

be  educated  for  leisure  and  for  citi- 
zenship, and 

revive  their  spiritual  life. 
C.  E.  M.  Joad  has  thus  taken  his  stand 
beside  such  modern  thinkers  as  Lecomte 
du  Nouy  and  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  as  openly 
testifying  to  his  belief  in  the  Christian 
faith. 


2. 


3. 


^^^=^ 


Here  is  a  thought  to  keep  in  mind  in  the  midst  of  the 
hustle  and  bustle,  and  anxieties  of  daily  living: 

Let  nothing  disturb  thee; 

Let  nothing  affright  thee. 

All  things  are  passing, 

God  only  is  changeless. 

Patience  gains  all  things. 

Who  hath  God  wantcth   nothing. 

God  alone  sufficeth. 

Saint  Teresa  of  Avila. 
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Critic  Meets  tlie  Autlior 

Betty  Harkin 


Provided  your  back  is  to  the  street 
and  no  "el"  is  rattling  by  at  your  left 
as  you  walk  along  the  campus  of  Ford- 
ham  University,  you  might  almost 
imagine  yourself  at  one  of  the  medieval 
universities.  The  distinctly  Victorian 
furnishings  of  the  parlor  in  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  will  begin  the 
transition  to  today  however,  and  the 
appearance  of  Father  McCorry  with  a 
leather  jacket  over  his  cassock,  his 
biretta  at  a  not  too  ecclesiastical  angle 
and  his  very  modern  conversation 
makes  you  realize  that  this  is  definitely 
1949.  Father  is  quite  like  his  books — 
informal,  sincere  and  with  a  wonderful 
sense  of  humor;  he  describes  himself 
as  "fair,  fat,  forty  and  somewhat  dys- 
peptic," which  is  rather  inaccurate,  to 
say  the  least.  A  bit  below  the  average 
height,  perhaps  a  bit  above  the  average 
weight,  he  has  retreating  dark  hair  and 
penetrating  blue  eyes. 

Both  of  his  books.  Most  Worthy  of 
All  Praise,  and  Those  Terrible  Teens 
are  the  results  of  work  before  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  English  department 
of  Fordham.  When  Father  was  sent 
to  Canisius  College  after  his  ordination 
in  1940,  he  began  to  give  week-end 
retreats,  and  during  the  summer  con- 
tinued this  work.  After  this  assign- 
ment, he  did  two  years  work  on  the 
missions,  giving  novenas,  retreats,  and 
preaching  in  various  other  forms. 
However,  a  strained  vocal  cord  made 
it  impossible  to  go  on  in  this  work,  so 
he  served  as  a  curate  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Ignatius  Loyola  in  New  York 
City  for  a  year  before  going  to  Ford- 
ham.  These  are  the  means  Father  used 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  people 
who  make  up  the  Catholic  Church,  an 


acquaintance  which  has  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  hmnan  nature  so  evident 
in  his  writing. 

In  each  chapter  of  his  books.  Father 
takes  a  common  failing,  describes  an 
individual  so  afflicted,  and  gives  a  few 
suggestions  for  overcoming  it.  The 
characterizations  are  so  skillfully  done 
in  a  clear  style  which  has  the  way  of 
choosing  and  sometimes  coining  just 
the  right  phrase  or  expression,  that 
without  Father's  inimitable  humorous 
presentation,  they  would  sting  too 
much  for  comfort.  The  first  book  is 
directed  to  Sisters  and  the  second  to 
high  school  girls,  (although  college 
girls  will  find  that  many  of  the  traits 
were  not  discontinued  upon  the  pres- 
entation of  the  high  school  diploma). 
A  third  volume,  addressed  to  religious 
in  general,  called  As  We  Ought,  has 
been  published  this  spring.  Father 
wishes  to  write  on  other  groups,  but 
his  experiences  at  Fordham  and  Can- 
isius have  not  produced  a  book  on 
college  boys.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this,  neither  of  which  is  that  he 
finds  college  boys  perfect !  Instead,  he 
was  hesitant  to  do  it  lest  it  be  wasted 
effort,  for  in  spite  of  how  "terrible"  he 
thinks  girls,  he  does  admit  that  we 
read  a  great  deal  more  than  boys;  now, 
another  Jesuit  Father  has  started  to 
prepare  the  work,  so  that  Father  Mc- 
Corry no  longer  has  the  opportunity. 

A  very  interesting  sidelight  on 
Father's  writing  is  that  it  was  his 
friend  Declan  X.  McMullen  who  first 
suggested  each  book.  So  now  book 
sellers  find  their  shelves  stocked  with 
these  books  written  by  Father  McCor- 
ry and  printed  by  Mr.  McMullen. 
And,    Father's    superiors    have    been 
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pleased  enough  with  the  results  to  al- 
low him  to  devote  each  summer  to 
writing  at  the  Jesuit  home  at  Inisfada, 
Long  Island.  Following  a  rigid  sched- 
ule, he  writes  for  several  hours  each 
morning,  always  in  longhand,  and 
very  often  he  concludes  by  ripping  up 
the  entire  day's  labors.  Inisfada  also 
allows  him  to  indulge  in  his  favorite 
recreation  of  swimming;  Fordham's 
pool  provides  the  opportunities  during 
the  school  year. 

Now  a  member  of  the  English  de- 
partment at  Fordham,  Father  enjoys 
teaching  there  and  being  with  the  boys, 
but  he  wishes  it  weren't  quite  so  far 
from  mid-town  Manhattan.  He  would 
like  to  see  more  plays,  and  while  doing 
so  have  the  opportunity  of  being  with 
his  friends.  Furthermore,  he  would 
be  nearer  to  Union  City,  New  Jersey 
where  he  lived  all  of  his  eighteen  years 
before  entering  the  Society  of  Jesus 
upon  his  graduation  from  Xavier  in 
1927.      Still,    distant    Fordham    Road 


has  its  advantages,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  its  being  away  from  the  noise 
and  display  of  life  as  it  is  lived  in  the 
less  remote  parts  of  the  cit\'.  Here,  he 
can  enjoy  a  brilliant  Fall  sun  sur- 
rounded by  delicate  pink  clouds  setting 
beyond  the  trees  on  the  campus;  it  is 
quite  evident  that  Father  is  not  a  native 
New  Yorker ! 

Fordham  is  a  good  setting  for  Fa- 
ther, too.  While  the  traditions  are 
old  and  the  ideals  ageless,  he  is  the 
twentieth  century  personification  of 
them.  All  he  does  in  his  writing,  he 
insists,  is  to  take  the  doctrines  that  the 
Church  has  been  teaching  for  over 
nineteen  hundred  years  and  put  them 
into  modern  jargon.  Of  course,  even 
the  casual  reader  will  affirm  that  there 
is  much  more  to  it  than  merely  that, 
but  it  can  certainly  be  said  that  a  high 
place  in  the  field  of  making  Chris- 
tianity real  and  practical  goes  to  Fa- 
ther Vincent  P.  McCorry,  S.J. 


HEAVEN  AND  HELL 

What  is  Heaven 
But  a  Lover  loved, 
For  all   is  well 
When  two  loves  meet. 
But  when  One  loves  alone 
And   is  not  loved — 
Ah   then,   man   loses  ail, 
And  just  to  be  is  Hell. 
Evelyn  Dever 
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The  Private  Eye 

Anne  Serena 


You  TRUDGE  home  wearily  after  a 
hard  day.  Your  feet  are  tired. 
You  have  a  headache.  A  quick  bite 
and  you  drop  lazily  into  an  easy  chair, 
kick  off  your  shoes,  lower  your  feet 
onto  a  footstool  and  close  your  eyes. 
You  reach  out  and  fumble  with  the 
radio  buttons.  There,  that's  the  one. 
You  turn  it  on,  twist  the  dial  for  some 
soft,  sweet,  soothing  music.  Perhaps 
Evelyn  and  her  magic  violin  .  .  . 

"Awright,  O'Hanrahan,  turn  around 
slow  'n'  trow  dat  bag  o'  dough  over 
here.  Don't  try  none  o'  yer  Junior 
G-Man  tricks  neither!" 

Can  this  be  Evelyn?  But  no,  the 
excited  voice  of  the  usually  pacific  an- 
nouncer explains. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  tough  but 
trusty  Jim  O'Hanrahan,  private  eye,  is 
back  to  thrill  you  and  chill  you  with 
his  daring  duels  with  the  underworld, 
his  never-ending  battle  against  crime. 
James  J.  O'Hanrahan,  champion  of 
the  Right.  Tonight  hear  the  exciting 
case  of  "The  Strangled  Soap  Peddler" 
or  "O'Hanrahan  Cleans  Up".  ,  .  . 

Thunderous  chords  reminiscent  of 
banners  flying  and  crowds  cheering. 
Then  a  nonchalantly  whistled  snatch 
of  Lecuona's  "Malaguena"  —  some- 
thing with  an  eerie,  minor  refrain. 

It  is  that  novus  homo,  that  latest 
applicant  for  admission  to  the  ranks 
of  the  tough  guys  of  our  times — the 
Private  Eye.  He  is  a  two-fisted  racket- 
buster,  a  tough  lady-killer,  a  modern 
Robin  Hood,  a  Casanova  who  is  two 
jumps  ahead  of  the  Police  and  one 
behind  the  killers — or  perhaps  only 
bank  robbers  on  an  off-night — until 
the  last  thirty  seconds  of  the  program 
when  he,  the  Police,  the  thugs  and  the 


gal  all  wind  up  shooting  it  out  behind 
a  deserted  warehouse. 

He  has  a  blond  oak  and  polished 
leather  office  with  innumerable  push- 
buttons summoning,  with  a  flick  of  the 
wrist  and  some  sweet-talk  to  a  gor- 
geous secretary,  his  right-hand  men,  his 
"stools",  underworld  pals  who  keep 
him  informed,  or  perhaps  someone  as 
harmless  as  a  cute  little  manicurist 
with  a  poisoned  hypodermic  in  the 
end  of  her  orange  stick,  of  course. 
The  secretary  is  a  statuesque,  wise- 
cracking blonde  who  herself  manages 
to  drum  up  trade  by  getting  kid- 
napped when  the  program  gets  dull. 

There  is  usually  another  "femme 
fatale",  however.  She  is  alternately  a 
mink-smothered  society  deb  who  is  in 
danger  of  making  Page  Four  of  the 
scandal  sheets,  the  weepy  ingenue  type 
whose  younger  brother  is  traveling 
with  the  wrong  crowd,  or  the  Latin 
beauty  who  swings  a  stiletto  with  the 
same  agility  with  which  she  handles 
her  castinets. 

O'Hanrahan  takes  the  case  after 
promises  of  a  fat  fee  and  thus  begins 
another  half-hour  of  riddling  gun- 
shot, thudding  blackjacks,  ominous 
"last  rides"  and  bloodcurdling  screams 
— but  never  fear,  tough  Jim  O'Han- 
rahan usually  comes  out  with  a  battle 
scar  as  permanent  as  a  black  eye. 

His  adversaries  are  a  motley  crew. 
They  run  the  gamut  from  the  old- 
fashioned  gangster  type,  distinguish- 
able by  his  "dese,  dems,  and  doses", 
through  the  corpulent  Egyptian  art 
dealer  with  the  fashionable  display 
rooms  behind  which  he  makes  his  own 
mummies,  to  the  sweet  little  old  lady 
with  the  "gat"  in  her  muff. 
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The  stock  characters  are  rounded 
out  by  the  underdog,  the  slow-witted 
Police  Inspector.  The  representative 
of  the  City's  finest  is  always  a  humor- 
less flatfoot  who  showers  all  his 
acrimony  on  fearless  Jim  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  killers.  After  a  few 
weeks,  he  might  be  expected  to  realize 
that  O'Hanrahan  is  on  his  side.  But 
no — not  this  dull-witted  gangbuster. 
Big-hearted,  long-suffering  Jim  usually 
gives  the  Inspector  the  credit  when 
the  reporters  begin  buzzing  him.  He 
is  satisfied  with  the  measly  "ten 
grand"  with  which  his  grateful  client 
parted  gladly. 

The  plots  are  models  of  complica- 
tion, confusion  and  general  befuddle- 
ment.  A  corpse  in  the  morgue,  a 
corpse  under  the  blond  oak  desk,  a 
corpse  in  a  lady-friend's  swank  apart- 
ment— just  the  beginning  for  private 
dick  O'Hanrahan.  One  corpse's  diary 
reveals  that  he  is  the  brother  of  the 
haberdashery  salesman  who  sold  the 
tie  with  which  the  second  corpse  was 
strangled.  O'Hanrahan  goes  on  to 
find  that  the  lady-friend  with  the 
swank  apartment  used  to  be  the  fian- 
cee of  the  haberdashery  salesman's 
wife's  first  husband — who  turns  out 
to  be  the  third  corpse. 

"Just  as  I  thought"  mutters  Jim 
with  a  sardonic  chuckle.  "The  wife 
did  it."  He  has  a  perfectly  logical  ex- 
planation, too,  which  he  expounds  for 
the  remaining  fifteen  seconds  of  the 


program  to  the  "femme  fatale"  draped 
across  his  convenient  desk.  She  sup- 
plies the  questions  which  the  listener 
wants  cleared  up. 

She  sounds  like  a  bit  of  a  "high- 
grade"  moron  through  the  adventure 
but  you  come  away  with  the  distinct 
impression  that  she  has  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  crime  than  you 
ever  will  after  O'Hanrahan's  cryptic 
explanation.  She  and  her  hero  leave 
then  with  a  definite  understanding  of 
one  another  to  spend  the  evening  in 
some  night  club,  to  wipe  the  bitter 
experience  from  their  minds.  Poor 
Jim  doesn't  realize  that  the  same  thing 
is  going  to  happen  to  him  the  follow- 
ing week,  the  same  time,  the  same 
station. 

You  switch  off  the  radio  at  the 
mellifluous  tones  of  the  announcer 
showering  exaggerated  encomiums  on 
some  cheese  spread.  You  sigh  deeply. 
You  are  definitely  not  soothed.  Your 
nerves  are  on  edge;  you're  all  keyed 
up.  "What  ever  happened  to  Eve- 
lyn.^" you  wonder.  You  turn  on  the 
radio  again,  this  time  twisting  the  dial 
as  far  from  O'Hanrahan  as  you  can 
get.  Now  for  some  nice,  soft,  sweet, 
soothing  music 

"Stand  right  there,  McBride,  I  got 
a  nervous  trigger  finger  where  'private 
eyes'  are  concerned." 

Oh,  no,  you  moan,  and  trudge  wear- 
ily off  to  bed. 
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ONE  WHO  "WALKS  IN  LOVE" 

In  concert  with  the  world-wide  paean  attending  the  ten  year  Pontificate  and 
sacerdotal  golden  Jubilee  of  Pope  Pius  XII,  Loria  extends  filial  congratulations 
to  our  Holy  Father. 

Reviewing  the  epochal  decade  since  March  2,  1939,  when  Eugene  Cardinal 
Pacelli  was  elected  Supreme  PontiflF,  we  realize  what  an  eventful  ten  years  they 
have  been.  We  shudder  when  we  consider  the  many  things  which  have  hap- 
pened— the  whole  world  has  been  at  war,  anti-Christian  philosophies  seem  to 
triumph,  and  the  peace  which  our  Holy  Father  has  prayed  and  worked  for  has 
not  come  to  pass.  However,  since  as  Christians  we  live  in  two  worlds  at  once — 
the  world  of  matter,  and  the  world  of  the  spirit,  in  which  our  position  is  not 
merely  that  of  creature  of  God,  but  "child  of  God" — we  must  not  despair. 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  "firstborn  of  all  creatures"  who  died  for  us,  rose 
from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  Heaven,  said  "I  will  not  leave  you  orphans". 
In  fulfillment  of  His  promise  He  sent  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  the 
first  Pentecost,  and  now  in  this  twentieth  century,  has  given  us  a  spiritual  father, 
in  the  person  of  Pope  Pius,  who  has  taken  upon  himself  the  burden  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world. 

And  how  has  our  Holy  Father  discharged  his  trust.-*  He  guides  us  by  his 
life,  his  work,  and  his  teaching.  By  his  writing,  especially,  has  he  endeavored 
to  spread  Christ's  kingdom  and  an  understanding  of  it.  His  encyclical  letters 
Mystici  Corporis,  which  defines  the  true  nature  of  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ, 
and  the  recent  Mediator  Dei,  which  deals  with  the  liturgy  of  the  Churoi,  were 
greatly  needed  by  the  Church.  Many  of  her  members,  inspired  by  the  call  of 
the  twentieth  century  Popes  to  action,  and  strengthened  by  the  grace  of  God,  are 
endeavoring  to  spread  Christ's  kingdom  in  today's  world,  through  a  re-Christian- 
ization  of  all  aspects  of  life,  and  need  such  guidance. 

As  a  vivid  demonstration  of  the  universality  of  the  Church  Pope  Pius  in 
1945  appointed  thirty-two  outstanding  churchmen  to  the  Sacred  College  of 
Cardinals.  These  men  were  chosen  from  a  variety  of  nations  in  order  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  representation  of  races  and  peoples. 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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OUT  OF  THE  VALLEY 

The  ever-present  topic  of  conversation,  the  weather,  has  this  year  provided 
a  few  extra  comments.  We  passed  through  an  unusually  mild  winter  and  now  a 
spring  with  the  warmth  of  summer  makes  us  wonder  what  has  happened  to  the 
old  distinctions  of  the  seasons.  Yet  as  we  see  the  shrubs  grow  heavy  in  the  sun 
we  realize  that  there  is  still  the  order  of  the  universe.  Despite  the  untimely 
variations  we  retain  the  norm  and  see  the  beauty  in  the  pattern. 

As  individuals  in  this  universe  we  can  turn  to  our  lives  and  find  the  pattern 
reflected.  Like  the  order  about  us  there  should  be  a  balance  in  what  we  do, 
with  the  emphasis  in  the  proper  places.  As  each  planet  turns  in  its  orbit  there  is 
heard  the  music  of  the  spheres  and  as  we  regulate  our  duties,  there  should  be 
heard  a  hum  of  happiness.  When  courses  and  quizzes  loom  large  we  often 
forget  our  social  duties,  but  with  the  curriculum  come  the  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties of  both  school  and  home,  which  serve  to  keep  all  things  in  their  proper 
perspective. 

Our  first  duties  are  as  students  but  we  are  also  humans  and  we  must 
remember  that.  Time  is  important  always,  yet  we  lose  much  of  it  by  wondering 
what  has  happened  to  it.  By  viewing  objectively  our  obligations,  and  those  of 
the  people  about  us,  we  can  devote  the  proper  amount  of  time  to  each  duty. 
And  in  ordering  our  lives  this  way  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  relative  importance 
of  individuals.  Ours  is  not  the  only  important  existence  and  we  cannot  impose 
upon  others.  The  parts  of  our  lives  should  fit  together  like  pieces  of  a  puzzle 
being  completed,  not  like  a  crazy-work  quilt. 

To  the  recipe  of  order  and  awareness  of  others  a  third  ingredient  must  be 
added — hope.  Despite  the  horrors  which  we  see  about  us  in  the  world,  by 
remembering  the  good  in  each  man  we  can  look  upward  instead  of  sighing  over 
our  sorry  lot  and  the  awful  state  of  the  nations.  This  docs  not  mean  that  we 
should  refuse  to  face  reality  by  adopting  an  air  of  idiotic  optimism.  Rather,  a 
little  positivism  added  to  our  lives  will  produce  desired  changes.  It  is  through 
our  balanced  lives,  informed  by  hope  that  we  can  see  the  good  things  which  so 
often  fall  under  the  shadow  of  gloom. 
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CONTEMPORARY 

SCENE 


THE  CAUSE  OF 
CATHOLIC  LETTERS 

Catholic  Values  in  a  Disintegrating 
World,  topic  of  discussion  at  the 
spring  symposium  of  the  Catholic 
Renascence  Society,  held  this  year  at 
Manhattanville  College,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  five  stimulating  lectures.  The 
speakers,  eminently  qualified  for  the 
task,  included  Rev.  Canon  Paul  Sobry 
of  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  visit- 
ing professor  at  Catholic  University, 
Frank  O'Malley  of  Notre  Dame,  Hel- 
mut Hatzfeld  of  Catholic  University, 
and  John  Pick  of  Marquette  University. 

After  a  delightful  luncheon.  Rev. 
Francis  X.  Connolly  S.J.  of  Boston 
College  gave  some  interesting,  little- 
known  notes  on  Francis  Thompson, 
whose  hitherto  anonymous  works  he 
has  just  had  published.  In  considering 
Catholic  activity  in  the  various  fields 
of  literature,  the  novel,  poetry,  and 
literary  criticism,  there  was  a  constant 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  the  au- 
thor's being  completely  Catholic,  with 
his  life  centered  in  the  Cross.  He 
should  see  sin  in  its  place  in  Divine 
Providence.  This  fact  helps  explain 
the  current  concern  with  sin  and  suf- 
fering. Mr.  Pick,  speaking  on  The 
Renascence  in  America  Today,  main- 
tained that  Catholic  literary  activity 
here  could  not  properly  be  termed  a 
renascence  or  rebirth,  since  Catholic 
literature  in  America  is  just  being  born 
for  the  first  time.  He  put  his  highest 
hopes  for  the  future  in  Harry  Sylvester, 


Richard  Sullivan,  and  John  F.  Powers. 
The  ventures  of  this  comparatively 
young  society,  which  publishes  a  liter- 
ary magazine.  Renascence,  are  worthy 
of  note  and  support  as  a  very  definite 
contribution  to  Catholic  letters. 


MUSICAL  TRIUMPH 

The  glee  club,  under  the  direction 
of  Father  D'Ecclesiis,  enjoyed  one  of 
its  greatest  successes  in  its  presentation 
of  the  Spring  Concert.  An  excep- 
tionally well  chosen  program  was  the 
first  step  toward  success.  It  included 
familiar  airs  from  the  operettas  Student 
Prince,  Carousel,  and  State  Fair,  as  well 
as  classical,  operatic,  and  folk  selec- 
tions. The  highlight  of  the  evening 
was  the  performance  of  the  guest  artist, 
Rosa  Canario,  leading  soprano  of  the 
New  York  City  Opera  Company.  Be- 
sides rendition  of  ten  pieces.  Miss 
Canario  graciously  responded  to  the 
audience's  applause  with  two  encores. 
The  accompanist  for  the  choral  singing 
was  Miss  Josephine  Perri,  while  Father 
D'Ecclesiis  played  for  the  soloists. 
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STUDENTS  RULE 


*«*iyi,  F.  Y 


Finals  are  just  around  the  corner 
(oops — they're  even  closer!),  so  right 
now  this  may  be  hard  to  believe,  but 
there  is  a  time  when  school  life  at  St. 
Joseph's  is  all  "sweetness  and  light". 
Stimulating  lectures  are  offered  by  the 
faculty,  and  life  is  one  big  elective,  not 
even  a  half-point  of  required  courses. 
There  is  no  problem  about  being  over- 
cut — just  is  no  such  thing.  There  is 
no  mid-semester  worry,  no  "dean's 
list",  and  quizzes  are  taboo. 

Where  do  you  go  to  register?  Well, 
if  you've  been  at  St.  Joseph's  for  six 
months  or  six  minutes,  you're  sure  this 
isn't  plan  A,  B,  B',  or  C.  A  Utopian 
dream.?  No.  The  "open  sesame"  to 
this  plan  is  a  membership  card  in  the 
Alumnae  Association. 

This  is  the  "Alumnae  Week"  plan 
under  which  the  alumnae  attend  classes 
each  evening,  hold  G.A.'s  after  class, 
and  end  the  week  with  a  party.  This 
week,  which  will  be  held  from  June 
5-9,  is  handled  by  the  Junior  Class, 
with  a  dean,  Joan  Whalen,  assistant 
dean,  Antonia  Pena,  registrar,  Mary 
Coyle,  assistant  registrar,  Alice  Bam- 
brick,  and  treasurer,  Frances  Wilde, 
chosen  from  the  class  in  charge.  Plans 
have  been  moving  along  smoothly, 
thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  the  entire 
class.    Alumnae  Week  only  "happens" 


about  every  three  years,  and  the  Junior 
Class  is  doing  its  best  to  make  this  one 
a  real  success. 


SHAKESPEAREAN  STAGE 
AT  ST.  JOSEPH'S 

Something  new  has  been  added  to 
the  dramatic  society's  major  production 
during  Commencement  Week.  On 
June  5  the  curtain  will  rise  on  the 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  comedy. 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  which 
will  be  staged  on  a  reproduction  of  the 
theater  of  Shakespeare's  time.  Lillian 
Fox  is  responsible  for  the  costume  de- 
signing, and  the  music  will  be  provided 
by  Mary  Ellen  Boyling.  Miss  Regina 
Owens,  dramatic  coach,  has  worked 
unceasingly  to  make  this  novel  produc- 
tion a  success. 


CONGRATULATIONS  AND 
BEST  WISHES 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the 
Undergraduate  Association  for  the 
scholastic  year  1949-1950  are  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Jean  Clune,  Vice- 
President,  Mary  Loos,  Secretary,  Stella 
MacNeil,  and  Treasurer,  Pat  Eagan. 
We  wish  them  success  in  their  task, 
and  a  successful  administration. 
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Roses  of  Lipa — 

Sally  Harmon 


May  31,  1946.  The  Feast  day  of 
Mary,  Mediatrix  of  All  Graces.  Any- 
thing unusual  about  that  day.-*  The 
nuns  at  Lipa  Carmel  are  sure  of  its 
significance.  It  was  then  that  their 
galvanized,  canvas-roofed  convent  was 
established  by  the  Bishop  of  Lipa,  Ba- 
tangas,  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
And,  on  September  12,  1948,  the  Feast 
of  The  Holy  Name  of  Mary,  a  Car- 
melite postulant  was  visited  by  the 
Blessed  Mother  in  the  garden  of  that 
Carmel — under  the  very  title  of  Mary, 
Mediatrix  of  All  Graces! 

Much  occurred  between  May  31, 
1946,  and  that  day  in  September.  On 
July  4,  Teresita  Castillo,  daughter  of  a 
former  governor  of  Batangas,  ran  away 
from  home  to  enter  the  Carmel  of 
Lipa.  Despite  the  continuous  protests 
of  her  family,  the  Mother  Prioress  ac- 
cepted her  as  a  postulant.  Later,  from 
August  until  Mary's  feast  day  in  Sep- 
tember, this  postulant  was  afflicted  by 
attacks  from  the  devil,  in  visible  form. 
Then,  they  ceased  on  September  12. 

During  a  walk  in  the  garden  of 
Carmel  that  afternoon,  at  about  five 
o'clock,  Teresita  noticed  a  vine  shak- 
ing; there  was  no  wind  in  the  air.  She 
heard  the  voice  of  a  woman  telling  her 
to  come  to  that  spot  for  fifteen  con- 
secutive days,  and  also  to  kiss  the 
ground  and  eat  some  grass. 

After  some  difficulty  with  the 
Mother  Prioress,  who  finally  became 
convinced  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
voice,  the  girl  went  the  next  day  to  the 
garden,  where  she  saw  an  indescribably 
lovely  lady  dressed  in  purest  white, 
with  a  golden  rosary  in  her  hand.  She 
saw  the  Woman  smile,  and  heard  her 
say: 


"Be  faithful  to  come  here,  be  it  rain 
or  shine," 

When  the  girl  asked  who  she  was, 
the  Vision  answered : 

"I  am  thy  Mother,  my  little  one." 

In  the  days  that  followed,  at  the 
request  of  the  Lady,  the  place  of  the 
apparitions  was  blessed  by  the  chaplain 
of  the  Community,  Bishop  Obviar;  the 
sisters  of  the  Carmel  were  told  to  love 
one  another,  to  visit  this  blessed  spot, 
and  to  keep  the  visit  a  secret — for  the 
time  being.  It  was  after  the  Vision 
had  vanished,  on  the  day  of  the  bless- 
ing, that  a  shower  of  rose  petals  fell 
on  the  Carmel.  On  September  1 6,  the 
Lady  told  Teresita  that  she  wanted  a 
statue  erected  in  the  garden  where  she 
had  appeared.  Both  this  statue  and 
the  Rosary  have  been  seen  to  move,  by 
many  witnesses.  Later,  she  told  the 
girl  that  simplicity  and  humility  are  the 
virtues  she  loves  the  most.  She  asked 
each  member  of  the  community  to  con- 
secrate herself  to  the  Blessed  Mother 
in  the  manner  recommended  by  St. 
Grignon  de  Montfort.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  fifteen,  she  revealed  herself 
as  Mary,  Mediatrix  of  all  Graces. 

And  from  that  day,  until  the  pres- 
ent, miraculous  showers  of  roses  have 
fallen  on  Lipa  Carmel.  Innumerable 
cures  have  been  reported,  upon  the 
application  of  the  petals  of  these 
flowers;  conversions  have  also  been 
numerous.  Botanists  readily  admit  that 
the  roses  do  not  grow  in  the  Philip- 
pines! All  these  occurrences  have  been 
given  the  imprimatur  of  the  present 
Bishop  of  Lipa;  further  confirmation 
is  yet  to  come  from  Rome. 


L^weHy  J^eari  of    '^1^  J^eart 


Pearl  Russo 


MY  WORLD,  as  I  first  knew  it, 
had  five  fixtures :  my  mother  and 
father,  my  sister,  my  brother,  and 
Gwen.  There  might  be  a  Bridget  in  the 
kitchen  or  a  Norah  who  made  the 
beds  and  dusted,  but  they  came  and 
left.  There  was  no  time,  as  far  as  any 
of  us  children  knew,  when  Gwen  had 
come,  and  it  was  impossible  ever  to 
think  of  her  leaving.  She  was  some- 
thing you  could  count  on. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  when  Gwen  Stapleton,  a  girl 
of  less  than  twenty,  newly  arrived 
from  Ireland,  blue  of  eye  and  black 
of  hair,  was  hired  by  my  grandfather 
as  nurse  for  his  first  child.  Little  did 
either  know  then  that  she  was  to  bring 
up  not  only  his  children  but  also  his 
grandchildren,  was  even  to  rock  in  her 
arms  his  great-grandchildren,  crooning 
to  them  her  haunting  Irish  tunes. 

Gwen's  room  was  not  on  the  third 
floor  with  the  maids.  It  was  on  the 
floor  below  with  ours.  I  think  of  it 
always  as  sunny  and  cheerful,  though 
since  it  faced  west  it  could  have  been 
sunny  only  part  of  the  day.  But  even 
if  the  weather  outside  were  gray  and 
gloomy,  it  seemed  sunny  when  Gwen 
was  there  to  tell  us  stories. 

"Tell  me  a  story,  Gwen." 

"So  it's  a  story  ye'Il  be  after  want- 
in?  A  new  wan  or  an  old  wan.^ 
Faith,  lave  me  pick  up  me  mindin'." 
Her  mending  was  sewing  on  buttons, 
repairing  rips,  or  darning  holes  in 
small  stockings:  she  was  never  idle 
when  she  told  her  stories.  "Once  at 
the  virry  top  iv  a  mount'in — an'  a  tall 
mount'in,  too,  it  was,  I  till  yc — " 

Not  only  the  three  of  us,  but  chil- 
dren from  the  whole  neighborhood 
gathered  about  her;  we  would  sit  at 


her  feet,  wide-eyed,  in  a  semicircle 
while  she  drew  upon  her  store  of  old 
Irish  tales  and  her  own  heaven-sent 
gift  for  fancy. 

She  put  princes  and  fair  ladies  into 
her  stories,  and  giants  and  dragons, 
too;  but  the  real  stress  was  on  courage 
against  odds,  endurance  under  adver- 
sity, steadfastness  through  discourage- 
ment. And  the  greatest  of  these  was 
courage. 

Courage  one  simply  had  to  have.  If 
my  brother  or  I  ran  away  from  a  fight 
we  might  explain  it  to  Mother,  but 
never  to  Gwen. 

Mother  would  say:  "Fighting  is  dis- 
graceful. I  hope  I  never  hear  of  your 
fighting  again." 

And  our  reply  would  be,  "No, 
Mother,  we  understand  perfectly, 
there  is  to  be  no  more  fighting." 

But  with  Gwen  it  was  different. 
Gwen  would  wait  until  we  were  alone, 
then  she'd  say:  "If  the  other  bye  is 
as  big  as  ye,  fight  him — and  lick  the 
daylights  out  of  him!  If  he's  not  up 
to  yer  size,  yer  mother's  right.  But 
niver  run  from  a  fight!  " 

Gwen  simplified  many  things  effec- 
tively, reducing  them  to  plain  terms 
of  courage  or  cowardice.  If  you  lied 
you  did  it  because  you  were  afraid; 
you  were  a  coward.  And  nothing  was 
more  contemptible. 

I  am  sure  that  Mother  knew,  after 
she  had  put  in  her  polite  dictum  about 
fighting,  that  Gwen  would  have  her 
say.  Mother  never  gave  Gwen  orders. 
She  would  say,  "Gwen,  do  you  think 
we  had  better"  do  this  or  that? 
Usually  Gwen  said,  "Yes,  Mum;"  but 
sometimes  it  was  "No,  Mum,"  and 
that  was  all. 

On  a  table  at  one  end  of  Gwen's 
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room  lay  her  prayer  book  and  rosary. 
Never  anything  else.  When  Gwen's 
door  was  shut  in  the  daytime  you 
knew  she  was  repeating  her  prayers. 
A  child  listening  outside  could  hear 
her  whispering. 

Upon  the  other  table  in  Gwen's 
room,  beside  the  mending  basket,  was 
the  newspaper.  The  New  York  news- 
papers in  the  rip-roaring  nineties  were 
spectacular;  and  Gwen  adored  them. 
There  was  nearly  always  a  murder, 
committed  in  some  extraordinary  man- 
ner, or  a  murder  trial. 

"Glory  be!"  Gwen  would  exclaim 
with  shocked  delight  over  the  head- 
lines. "Another  mur-d-er!"  An'  how 
did  they  do  this  wan.-*" 

One  startling  crime  was  committed 
a  half  mile  from  our  home.  Doctor 
Cronin  was  murdered  and  his  body 
put  in  a  sewer.  My  father  happened 
to  have  circumstantial  knowledge  use- 
ful to  the  prosecution  and  was  asked 
to  testify  at  the  trial.  Gwen  was 
thrilled  when  he  was  able  to  arrange 
a  place  for  her  in  the  crowded  court 
room. 

About  that  time  she  caught  me  bor- 
rowing a  neighbor's  bicycle  without 
permission.  "Ye  shud  have  shame  on 
yerself,"  she  said  reprovingly,  'hook- 
in'  Mr.  Sadsack's  wheel — an'  yer  fa-a- 
ther  a  witness  for  Doctor  Cronin." 

There  were  sins  "by  the  book" 
which  you  could  not  commit,  but 
Gwen's  strictness  stopped  at  a  sensi- 
ble line.  She  never  sacrificed  her 
influence  over  us  by  being  unreason- 
able. When  we  were  hiding  barrels 
for  an  unpermitted  bonfire,  Gwen 
knew;  and  we  knew  she  did;  but  we 
knew  also  that  she  would  never  tell 
our  parents,  and  seven  times  never 
would  she  tell  the  police. 

Gwen  enjoyed  her  own  private  feud 
with  "the  fource."  During  one  Sep- 
tember  drought,    a   police   regulation 


forbade  the  use  of  the  hose  except  dur- 
ing certain  evening  hours.  The  order 
seemed  absurd  to  Gwen,  for  she  loved 
to  water  the  garden. 

"Good  avenin'  to  you.  Officer  Na- 
haly,"  we  heard  Gwen  say  one  after- 
noon in  the  blandest  of  tones.  An 
Irish  cop,  who  had  the  misfortune  not 
to  hail  from  her  own  County  in  Ire- 
land, had  come  up  the  alley  and  caught 
her  watering  the  flowers.  She  had 
hidden  the  hose  behind  her  back,  but 
there  was  the  water  squirting  up  into 
the  air  for  everyone  to  see. 

"Good  avenin'  to  you,  Miss  Staple- 
ton — though  'tis  not  avenin'  at  all. 
Not  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  it 
is.  But  what  might  ye  be  holdin'  be- 
hind yer  back  now.  Miss  Stapleton.'" 

"Shure  I've  me  hand  behind  me 
back:  and  who  has  better  right  to  hold 
it  there.-*" 

"But  what  have  ye  in  yer  hand,  Miss 
Stapleton.''" 

"What  have  I  in  me  hand  .<*"  But  by 
now  Gwen  was  prepared.  "This  is  a 
fine,  free  counthry  the  two  iv  us  have 
come  to.  Officer  Nahaly — with  a  fine, 
free  constitution.  Or  hadn't  ye  heard 
iv  it.?" 

"Iv  course  I  heard  iv  it,"  said  Na- 
haly warily. 

"  'Tis  a  wonder  so  little  iv  itHRas 
stuck  with  ye  then!"  Gwen  exclaimed. 
"Only  last  night  I  read  how  Thomas 
Jifferson  an'  James  Madison  worked 
togither  on  the  Bill  iv  Rights.  And 
shure  soon  the  both  iv  them  was  presi- 
dents. An' do  ye  know  why.'  Because 
they  bistowed  their  most  careful  attin- 
tion.  Officer  Nahaly,  to  the  siction  on 
search  and  seizure." 

"Search  and  seizure.'*"  Things  were 
obviously  getting  deep  for  Nahaly. 

"Without  due  process  iv  law,  Officer 
Nahaly;  and  well  wud  ye  heed  it.  Lay 
wan  hand  on  me  or  the  hose  and  do 
ye  know  what  it  wud  be?    Search  and 
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seizure  iv  the  blackest  sort.  Lay  wan 
hand  on  me  and  Thomas  Jifferson  wiid 
rise  from  his  grave — an'  James  Madi- 
son with  him!" 

Gwen  feared  nothing  in  all  her  life 
except  the  doom  of  uselessness.  When 
my  sister  was  born  she  was  delighted; 
now  she  had  another  young  one  to 
look  after.  She  was  spared  infirmity. 
Her  eyes  held  out  and  she  did  not 
deafen;  her  hardiness  seemed  some- 
times even  to  increase.  Yet  occasion- 
ally a  little  confusion  came  to  her; 
and  surely  it  was  not  strange,  for  now, 
when  I  brought  my  own  baby  to  the 
old  house,  Gwen  rocked  in  her  arms 
the  great-grand  daughter  of  the  young 
man  who  so  long  ago  had  hired  her. 

I  stepped  into  the  room  one  evening 
after  she  had  sung  the  child  to  sleep. 
Gwen  laid  her  down  on  the  crib  and 
we  stood  in  the  dark  together.  I  felt 
her  strong,  gentle  hand  grasp  mine. 

"Ye' re  Edwin.'"  she  asked  me. 

"Yes." 

"Gracie's  bye  .  .  .  An'  now  ye've  a 
young  wan  iv  yer  own." 

Gwen  waited  a  moment. 

"Ye  niver  knew  yer  grandfather." 

"No." 

"Did  I  iver  tell  ye  what  he  asked 
me.''  Wud  I  stay?  That's  what  he 
wanted  to  know.     Wud  I  stay?" 


We  all  tried  to  induce  her  to  do  less, 
to  rest  more;  but  Gwen  would  not  hear 
of  it.  One  hot  afternoon  a  friend  of 
my  mother's  found  her  walking  a  good 
two  miles  from  home.  She  stopped 
her  car  and  invited  Gwen  in.  Gwen 
politely  refused. 

"But  Gwen,  how  are  you  going  to 
get  home?" 

"Shure,  the  same  way  that's  sarved 
me  all  me  life — by  thrustin'  me  right 
foot  forward  and  then  me  left  forninst 
it." 

Gwen  didn't  die  from  an  illness. 
She  died  from  having  lived.  Her 
young  countrymen  asked  the  privilege 
of  carrying  the  pall — five  from  the 
police  force  and  one  from  the  fire  de- 
partment. During  the  Mass  a  fire 
alarm  rang  and  the  fireman  had  to 
leave.  It  left  an  empty  place,  and 
there  was  a  moment  of  hesitation  until 
my  father  touched  my  shoulder. 

"You  help  carry  her,  Edwin  .  .  .  she 
often  carried  you." 

And  so  with  a  man  from  Cork, 
where  she  had  been  born  nearly  ninety 
years  before,  with  one  from  Kilkenny, 
one  from  Limerick,  one  from  Wicklow 
and  one  from  Clare,  I  helped  carry 
Gwen.  Little  and  light  she  was  within 
the  casket;  the  great  soul  of  her  was 
gone  away. 


STORMY   SEA 

Stormy  sea. 

Turbulent  and  ferocious. 

Tossing  waves  with  fury 

Against  a  silent  shore. 

A  sentinel  of  the  unknown, 

Guardian  of  the  mystic  deep. 

Stormy  sea, 

Terrifying  yet  thrilling. 
Filling  the  heart  of  man 
With  thoughts  of  hell  and  sin. 
A  messenger  of  the  Almighty, 
Powerful  weapon  of  God. 

Joan  Martin 
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TELEVISION  IN  REVIEW 


Rosemary  Darmstadt 

ARE  YOU  interested  in  knowing 
what  you  will  be  doing  five 
years  from  tonight?  Experts  say  that 
if  you  are  an  average  American  you 
will  be  enjoying  the  best  that  tele- 
vision has  to  ofi^er.  And,  regardless  of 
how  much  trust  you  have  in  survey- 
polls  at  this  moment,  television  is  what 
the  vox  populi  seems  to  acclaim  as 
its  future  stand-by  for  entertainment. 

Not  only  will  we  have  diversion  sup- 
plied by  picture  and  sound,  but  we 
are  assured,  by  the  powers  that  be,  of 
painless  education  as  well.  Developing 
this  idea,  television  as  a  dual  source 
of  entertainment  and  instruction 
should  prove  to  be  a  bond  of  union 
in  the  American  home,  since  family 
audiences  will  form  the  bulk  of  video's 
public.  Television  producers  are  there- 
fore faced  by  a  twofold  problem.  Not 
only  must  good  moral  standards  be 
maintained,  but  programs  must  have 
versatility  in  order  to  appeal  to  both 
young  and  old  alike.  A  tall  order  for 
even  the  most  experienced  producer! 

These  producers  have  made  many 
experiments  in  specialized  shows — but 
it  is  the  children's  features  which  de- 
serve particular  note.  Bob  Smith  with 
his  puppet,  Howdy  Doody,  and  Bob 
Emery  with  his  "Small  Fry  Club"  have 
become  the  veritable  Uncle  Don's  of 
television.  They  provide  good  whole- 
some entertainment  in  the  form  of 
movie  shorts  and  other  novel  features 
for  thousands  of  youngsters,  while  just 
as  many  of  their  elders  enjoy  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Producers  have  also  tried  hobby 
programs,  antique  displays,  and  fashion 
shows  to  suit  the  various  cultural 
tastes  of  the  adult  audience.  Experi- 
ments are  continually  being  made  to 
discover  and  hold  the  popular  interest 
of  the  public. 


In  its  necessary  search  for  programs 
with  a  more  universal  appeal,  tele- 
vision has  returned  to  the  legitimate 
stage  once  more.  By  making  a  few 
minor  changes  to  suit  the  times,  tele- 
vision has  proved  that  vaudeville  is 
not  dead.  Today  the  most  popular 
shows  on  television  are  Ed  Sullivan's 
"Toast  of  the  Town"  and  Ted  Mack's 
"Original  Amateur  Hour" — both  more 
or  less  adaptations  from  vaudeville. 
Though  the  former  of  these  shows 
is  restricted  to  professional  while  the 
latter  gives  vent  to  amateur  talent 
only,  both  are  a  boon  for  producers 
because,  besides  providing  enjoyment 
to  suit  all  tastes,  they  require  a  mini- 
mum of  setting  and  script  writing.  The 
amateur  shows  are  assured  of  favorable 
local  audiences  eager  to  see  their 
neighbors  and  friends  embarking  on 
what  may  be  a  new  career.  The  talent 
is  abundant  too,  with  the  over-popu- 
lated acting  field  always  looking  for 
new  openings  and  different  mediums 
for  their  art. 

Another  phase  of  video  presentation 
is  the  televising  of  plays  direct  from 
the  studio  or,  as  has  been  successfully 
tried,  from  the  Broadway  stage.  Dra- 
matic productions  from  the  studio  pro- 
vide innumerable  difficulties  in  their 
presentation.  There  is  the  problem  of 
scenery  which  must  be  realistic  yet 
inexpensive,  compact  yet  giving  the 
appearance  of  space  and  variety.  Then 
make-up  must  be  meticulously  applied 
even  though  the  heat  of  the  lights  soon 
destroys  its  freshness.  Unexpected 
problems  arise  continually  in  regard 
to  the  physical  appearance  of  tele- 
vision workers.  For  instance,  five- 
o'clock  shadow  has  been  seen  bristling 
through  hard-working  announcers' 
|/ancake  make-up  much  to  the  concern 
of  the  harried  producers.  Hair-color, 
freckles,  and  fabric  designs  are  further 
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complications  which  beset  the  novice 
television  director.  The  material  and 
color  for  costumes  must  be  chosen  to 
create  the  proper  light  and  dark  effect 
in  the  picture.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  checks,  plaids,  and  prints  televise 
best,  contrary  to  what  we  would  as- 
sume from  our  own  experience  with 
photography. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  scripts. 
It  is  necessary  in  studio  production 
that  they  be  memorized  as  a  whole; 
mistakes  once  made  are  final  and  irre- 
vocable. To  combat  all  of  these  diffi- 
culties most  television  channels  have 
begun  to  utilize  movie  films  as  the 
safest  and  easiest  means  of  dramatic 
production.  These  films  can  supply  the 
outdoor  scenes  so  vital  to  many  of  our 
favorite  stories.  Western  pictures  es- 
pecially profit  by  this  practice.  They 
have,  as  a  result,  earned  themselves  an 
important  role  in  today's  television  and 
entertainment.  All  age  groups  enjoy 
them  and  consequently  some  channels 
present  three  or  four  of  these  films 
an  evening. 

Video  films,  of  course,  are  not  re- 
stricted to  westerns.  They  include 
movies  of  all  types  ranging  from  the 
classics,  to  murder  mysteries,  and  the 
modern  musical  comedy.  Educational 
information  is  presented  via  television 
movies  in  a  way  which  stirs  one's  in- 
terest in  geography,   history,  science, 


and  current  events.  Good,  mediocre, 
and  even  poor  films  reach  the  tele- 
vision audience,  a  sign  that  experi- 
mental steps  are  still  being  made  to 
give  the  audiences  the  entertainment 
they  are  looking  for  from  their  tele- 
vision set. 

A  review  of  television  would  not  be 
complete  without  mentioning  the  vari- 
ous sports  events  which  help  it  along 
the  road  to  popularity.  Announcers 
soon  discovered  that  many  of  the  on- 
lookers had  never  seen  a  ball  game  or 
boxing  match  before.  Their  problem 
was  to  relate  the  action  in  such  a  way 
as  to  keep  the  novice  informed  and 
still  not  to  burden  the  veteran  sports- 
man with  rudimentary  details.  Many 
announcers  like  Dennis  James  and  Red 
Barber  have  suceeded  very  well  in  this 
task — so  much  so  that  instead  of  draw- 
ing fans  away  from  the  ball  park  or 
boxing  arena  they  have  created  thou- 
sands of  new  fans  eager  to  see  the 
particular  sport  in  reality. 

Television,  in  many  respects,  is  like 
a  child  learning  to  draw.  It's  first  at- 
tempts, copied  from  various  sources, 
were  sketchy  and  unsure.  Now  it  is 
trying  to  alienate  itself  from  the  other 
modes  of  entertainment  and  strike 
out  on  its  own.  In  the  future,  let's  say 
within  the  next  five  years,  its  strides 
will  be  of  giant  size  and  a  welcome 
addition,  we  hope,  to  our  homes. 


ONE  WHO  "WALKS  IN  LOVE" 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

Our  Holy  Father,  who  in  1939,  pledged  him.self  to  fulfill  his  duty  "ani- 
mated with  paternal  charity"  has  accomplished  this  task  not  only  by  lessons  in 
doctrine  and  morals,  but  by  the  very  practical  object-lesson  of  his  recognition  of 
individual  sanctity.  During  his  Pontificate  twelve  men  and  women  have  received 
the  supreme  honor  of  canonization. 

This  262nd  successor  of  St.  Peter  provides  us  with  a  living  example  of  one 
who  lives  and  "walks  in  love".  We,  on  this  great  anniversary,  pledge  our 
prayers  for  God's  continued  blessing  on  him  and  his  reign,  but  since  the  best 
praise  is  given  by  those  who  imitate  him  and  the  Christ  whom  he  represents  and 
serves,  we  pledge,  also,  to  walk  in  the  love  and  service  of  God  and  of  man. 
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This  Month's  Serial 


A  too  observant  reader  of  this  col- 
umn observed  that  if  the  page  were 
torn  up  it  might  be  called  "shredded 
wit." 


Art  for  Heart's  Sake 

At  a  recent  concert  given  by  a  na- 
tionally acclaimed  university  Glee  Club 
the  audience  was  invited  to  attend  a 
reception  held  afterwards  in  a  nearby 
hotel.  However,  it  was  under  unusual 
conditions  for  "you  will  receive  tickets 
at  the  door  as  you  pass  out." 


Thesis  the  End 

If  there  is  a  noticeable  change  in  the 
speech  of  some  English  majors  it  is 
due  to  concentrated  work  on  folk  lore 
Twangs    and    drawls    are    developing 


cverywhar. 


Sin-cerely 

A  penitent  undergrad  was  making 
her  confession  when  in  the  background 
was  heard  the  appropriate  music  of  a 
piano,  tinkling  out  "Oh,  Dear,  What 
Can  the  Matter  Be.^" 


Dog  Watch 

Early  in  the  semester  English  majors 
were  warned  not  to  put  off  typing  their 
theses  until  the  last  minute.  But  it  was 
the  same  as  usual  and  again  this  year 
an  innocent  victim  suffered.  One  sen- 
ior's dog  became  nervously  upset  as  a 
result  of  hearing  the  constant  tap-tap- 
ping of  the  typewriter. 


Snoopopaths 

Inquisitive  freshmen,  upon  investi- 
gating the  mysteries  of  the  outdoor 
stage,  found  themselves  locked  behind 
the  sliding  door.  After  sending  out 
runners  to  the  rescue,  they  escaped  by 
themselves.  However  they  felt  obliged 
in  conscience  to  return  when  they  saw 
a  rescuer  approaching  with  a  ladder 
and  so  a  second  "escape"  under  the 
auspices  of  authority  was  made. 


Oui,  Whee! 

This  time  we  have  something  on  the 
Sophomores  at  their  Class  Day.  A 
large  group  went  to  a  very  exclusive 
French  Restaurant,  were  met  by  the 
Head  Waiter,  escorted  to  the  only  table 
in    the   room   with   flowers   and   con- 
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fronted  by  a  menu  with  the  highest 
prices  unimaginable.  Upon  requesting 
spaghetti  the  Head  Waiter  disappeared 
and  was  replaced  by  a  bus  boy  and  so 
glory  faded  with  their  money. 


A-lackey  Day 

After  seeing  the  work  the  editor  of 
Loria  has  to  do  for  each  issue,  there 
are  rumors  to  the  effect  that  she  is  a 
galley  slave. 

*  *  *  * 

V^e  Lock  This,  Too 

A  sign  of  ownership  in  a  local  hard- 
ware store  reads:  "I.  Lock." 


Dies  Irae,  Dies  Ilia 

Without  wishing  to  overwork  the 
topic  we  found  this  stream  of  uncon- 
sciousness submitted  by  a  senior. 


She  reach  up  and  turned  out  the 
light.  A  damp  sweat  broke  out  on  her 
forehead  as  she  thought  of  it.  She  had 
to  do  it  and  yet  she  couldn't.  For  a 
moment  her  brain  whirled  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  her  that  she  might 
be  having  a  nervous  breakdown.  She 
tried  some  simple  mental  arithmetic. 
A  and  A  are,  is  two,  she  repeated  over 
and  over.  No,  no  try  counting.  A,  B, 
C,  D,  .  .  .  It  was  no  use.  Outside  a 
cat  wailed  mournfully.  And  streaks  of 
pink  lined  the  sky  as  the  sun  came  up. 
The  day  had  arrived,  and  her  thesis 
wasn't  finished. 

*         *         *         * 

Icings 

Nancy  Billings  feels  that: 
Sunday 

At  our  house  is 
Like  other  days  as  pine- 
Apple-upside-down  cake  is  like 
Brown  bread. 


JUNGLE  BUTTER 

This  "Pome"  by  Mary  Holihan  reminds  us  that  vacations  aren't  the  only 
things  that  Summer  brings ! 

In  darkened  forest,  wise  and  proud, 
Where  only  birds  dared  speak  aloud, 
I  crept  and  was  a  savage  there. 
It  was  my  home,  it  was  my  lair. 

I  stepped  around  the  mottled  ground 
And  over  moss-covered  rock  'thout  sound, 
For  there  beyond  and  in  the  sun 
The  prize !  the  loot !  my  work  was  done ! 

A  small  and  secret  opening  lay 
Beneath  the  sky  so  blue  all  day 
And  there  with  bright  and  cheerful  nod 
A  clump  of  yellow  goldenrod ! 

At  last  I'd  found  my  jungle  butter 
And,  taken  back,  could  not  even  utter; 
But  flung  back  my  head  and  I  did  sncc/e 
For  hayfcver  comes  from  things  like  these! 
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FOR  GOODNESS  SAKE! 

I    We've  moved  our  shop  to 

166  REMSEN  STREET 
Brooklyn  2,  New  York 

We  have  for  you  books  that  will  act 
as  a  spothght  into  eternity;  devo- 
tional aids  without  which  only 
Aquinas  could  comfortable  gain 
Heaven;  and  paintings,  pictures  and 
crucifixes  which  will  make  religion 
in  your  home  as  natural  as  radio's 
Catholic    Hour    on    Sunday    at    6. 


! 

i    MAin  4-4720-4721 


I 


CLINTON 
i       i  FLORIST 


406  MYRTLE  AVENUE 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  AVE  MARIA  SHOP 


D.  HALIKIAS,  Prop. 


MAin  4-9703 


Phone  Orders  Taken 


"ORIGINAL" 

VEMCE  RESTAUMOT 

PIZZERIA 

ITALIAN-AMERICAN  CUISINE 
Beer  —  Wine  —  Licjuors 

A.  Yaccorino,  Prop. 

454   MYRTLE   AVENUE 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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STerling  3-5566  -  5567 


Established  1905 


Jmksddsu^  Sdldnj^  Qo.,  dnc. 


—  "One  of  America's  Finest  Bakeries"  — 


655-657  VANDERBILT  AVENUE 
BROOKLYN  17,  N.  Y. 


KARL  FREIDANK,  President 


L.  G.  BALFOUR 
COMPANY 

Massachusetts 


Attleboro 


Qass  Rings  and  Pins 

Commencement  Invitations 
Diplomas  -  Personal  Cards 
Qnb  Insignia 

Memorial  Plaques 

Representative: 

L  G.  BALFOUR  COMPANY 
535  Filth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WISHES  TO  EXTEND 

SINCERE 

CONGRATULATIONS 

TO  THE 

CLASS  OF  1949 

UPON  GRADUATION, 

AND  BEST  WISHES 

FOR  FUTURE 

HAPPINESS 
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DOTTY'S 
LUNCHEONETTE 

HOME    COOKING 

Delidous  Sondwiches  &  Salads 
—  Meol  Tickets  — 

355  DE  KALB  AVE.      BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


I       I 


All  Work  Guaranteed       GEdney  5-5163 

RITZ 

WATCH  &  JEWELRY 

REPAIR  SHOP 

—  Specializing  on  All  Moke  — 

WATCHES  and  CLOCKS 

Eye  Glasses  &  Foimatin  Pens  Repaired 

F.  Astorino,  Prop. 
4612  .  Sth  AVE.      BROOKLYN  20.  N.  Y. 


INSTITUTE  ARTIST 
MATERIALS'  CO. 

"CHARLIE'S" 

Arts  &  Crafts  Supplies 

"The  Best  for  Leas" 

359  DEKALB  AVENUE 
MAin  2-9654  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


i      I 

I  I 


MAin  2-4187 


I.  KOEPPEL.  Ph.G.    I 


COLLEGE  I 

I  DRUG  i 

I  j 

1330  DEKALB  AVENUE  \ 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


USED  AND  NEW 
TEXTBOOKS 


We  have  a  complete  stock  of  all  textbooks  required  at  St 
Joseph's  College,  both  used  and  new. 

Remember  us  when  in  need  of  dictionaries,  college  outlines, 
reference  books,  fiction,  non-fiction,  religious  and  gift  books. 

We  will  pay  cash  for  your  discarded  books. 


BARNES  &  NOBLE,  INC. 


105  Sth  AVE.  at  18th  ST. 


NEW  YORK  3 


MM^M>^^H>^^»0^^»<Mi»*«^»«^^ktt« 
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STerling  3-8561 


NLUKEN S 


CONFECTIONERY  —  LUNCHEONETTE 


245  DEKALB  AVENUE 
BROOKLYN  5.  N.  Y. 


BRDWIVE'S 

BUSINESS   SCHOOLS 

JAMAICA 
149-18  Jamaica  Avenue 

HEMPSTEAD 

LYNBROOK 


DAY  and  EVENING  COURSES 

ENTER  ANY  TIME 
CATALOG    ON    REQUEST 
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CHARLES  CAPORALE 

STATIONERY  —  GREETING  CARDS 
—  CIGARS  — 

235  DE  KALB  AVENUE 
BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

TeL  STerling  3-9132 


PLEASE 


PATRONIZE 
OUR 

ADVERTISERS 


NEvins  8-1166 

CLARK'S 
FLOWER  SHOP 

FLOWERS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

—  We  Telegraph  Flowers  — 

233  DE  KALB  AVE.      BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Telephone  MAin  4-9337 

VANDERBILT 
Bakery  &  Lunchroom 

Incorporated 

—  Catering  for  All  Occasions  — 

WEDDING  and  BIRTHDAY  CAKES 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

409  MYRTLE  AVENUE 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CAPRI  RESTAURANT 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN  FOOD 


i/eiv    i^ochtall  cJLc 


ounae 


r 


413  MYRTLE  AVENUE 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  MAin  5-9552 
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BUY  and  SELL  YOUB  TEXT  BOOKS  at... 

LANE'S  EOOK  STOHES 

26  WILLOUGHBY  ST. 

Nr.  Long  Island  University 

12  COURT  SQUARE 

Nr.  St  John's  University 

BROOKLYN'S  LARGEST  TEXT  BOOK  DEALERS 

LAW  and  TEXT  BOOKS  of  ALL  PUBUSHERS 

All  Types  of  Review  Material    ::    School  Supplies 

Discounts  on  Used  Books  up  to  50%  —  Used  Books  Our  Specicdty. 
New  Books  for  those  who  preier  new. 
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The  C.  F.  YDUIVG  SCHOOL 

FOR  SECRETARIAL  TRAINING 

Executive  Secretarial . . .  Stenographic  .  .  .  Accounting 
Medical  Shorthand  .  .  .  Legal  Stenography 

An  Outstanding  School  for  Refined  Young  Ladies 
Individualized  Training  on  the  College  Level  by 

Distinguished  Staff  in  Distinctive  Environment. 

Superior  Placement  Contacts.    Established  1884. 
Inquiries  Invited. 

24  SIDNEY  PLACE  BROOKLYN  HEIGHTS 

MAin  4-0793 
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246  OJlnten  Iveane 
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